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THE WEEK sentence, we should describe it as a Bill for 

. suppressing School Boards and Board schools, 


PARLIAMENT has adjourned for 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS: the Easter vacation; but in the 
AT HOME. two days during which the House 
sat this week important business 
was transacted. On Monday the proceedings opened 
in the House of Commons with a severe criticism 
by Sir William Harcourt of the manner in which 
the business of the House was being managed by the 
Government. He complained particularly that, de- 
spite an unexampled use of the closure, the intro- 
duction of the Education Bill had been postponed 
until the very day on which the House was to rise 
for the Easter recess. Mr. Balfour's reply amounted 
to very little, the fact being that the mismanage- 
ment of business by the First Lord of the Treasury 
is undeniable. An “all-night sitting” followed this 
discussion on business. The Naval Works Bill, upon 
which there has been no real discussion, was read a 
third time in order that it might be carried through 
the House of Lords at a morning sitting on Tuesday, 
it being one of the features of the Bill that it would 
have become practically inoperative if it had not 
‘received the royal assent by the 31st of March, 


A GREAT part of the all-night sitting on Monday 
was devoted to the discussion of the Eastern Ques- 
tion, and of the action of our Ambassador at Con- 
stantinople. It is melancholy to find that there was 
at least one Member of the House of Commons who 
professed to be shocked at the fact that strong 
language was used by some speakers with regard to 
the Sultan. It is perhaps unnecessary to add that 
the person who distinguished himself in this manner 
was Sir Ellis Ashmead-Bartlett. Subsequently, on 
the report of Supply, Mr. Labouchere attacked the 
action of the Government with regard to the Nile 
expedition ; but it was three o'clock in the morning 
when this topic was reached, and it need hardly be 
said that the discussion under those circumstances 
did not tend much to the public enlightenment. 





THE Government Education Bill, which was intro- 
duced at a morning sitting on Tuesday, is an extra- 
ordinary measure, the full bearings of which are 
hardly to be ascertained at a glance. It is, in the 
truest sense of the word, a revolutionary Bill, 
and if, by any chance, it were to come into opera- 
tion in its present shape it would undoubtedly 
bring about the destruction of the great national 
system of education founded in 1870. Indeed, if 
we were to characterise the measure in a single 


and substituting Voluntary schools for them. It 
was expected all along that the Government 
would pay their election debt to the bishops by 
giving increased aid to the Church schools at the 
expense of the public. The Bill has not been wanting 
in this respect. It provides that an additional grant 
of four shillings per child shall be given to all 
Voluntary schools. The Voluntary schools are further 
to be exempted from rating, whilst the seventeen- 
and-sixpence limit is abolished. These changes 
practically mean that the country is to be called 
upon to provide the whole sum now raised by 
private subscription among Churchmen for the 
support of their sectarian schools, 





THE most serious part of the Bill is not, however, 
the extended aid it gives from the public revenues 
to Church schools, but the manner in which it deals 
with the public elementary schools, and with the 
educational system which has worked ¢o efficiently 
during the last twenty-five years. The chief feature 
of the Bill is the practical suppression of the Com- 
mittee of Council, which now deals with the educa- 
tion of the country, and the substitution for it of 
independent educational authorities in all counties 
and county boroughs. The County Councils and 
town councils are to constitute these authorities, 
and the existing School Boards will be made 
wholly subordinate to them. The new bodies 
will have exclusive control of the public money 
provided for education in their respective dis- 
tricts, and they will have a power of limiting the 
school rate at their discretion. Along with this 
subordination of the School Boards to the town 
councils, and the substitution of independent local 
authorities for the central authority at Whitehall, 
we have a further element of confusion introduced, 
inasmuch as each local body is to be permitted in 
future to frame its own code. Thus the education 
given in Leeds or Bradford and that which is given 
in Dorset or Salop will be entirely different. Finally, 
the Government Bill provides that separate religious 
instruction is to be given in all Board schools to 
children whose parents demand that they shall be 
instructed in any particular dogma. 





WE have mentioned only the salient features of 
& measure which, taken as a whole, is probably the 
most mischievous and iniquitous ever submitted by 
a Government to the House of Commons. It treats 





the interests of education with contempt, and, if it 
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should be carried, will immediately lower the educa- 
tional standard of England, already far too low. It 
overthrows the compromise of 1870, and tears to 
pieces the great measure for which we are indebted 
to the sagacity and energy of Mr. Forster. It 
takes the money of the ratepayers of all de- 
nominations in order to put it in the pockets 
of the clergy of a particular sect. It is manifestly 
inspired by a feeling of deadly hostility to the 
School Boards and the public elementary schools; 
and, ignoring the splendid work which has been 
accomplished by these agencies since 1870, it does 
its utmost to humiliate and to fetter them, pre- 
paratory to bringing about their final extinction. It 
is a Bill almost every word and every line of which 
ought to be resisted by the Liberal party, and its 
passage during the present Session will have to be 
prevented at any cost, if we are not to witness 
the triumph of reactionary Toryism in its worst and 
narrowest form. 


SEVERAL interesting speeches have been delivered 
during the week, but the only speech to which it 
is necessary to refer is that delivered by Lord 
Rosebery at Huddersfield last Friday. It was 
exceedingly able, very moderate, and at the same 
time very forcible. The object of the Liberal 
Leader was manifestly to draw the party together 
in preparation for a policy of active opposition to 
the proceedings of the present Government. At 
the moment when he spoke, the intentions of 
Ministers with regard to education had not 
been revealed; but Lord Rosebery was able to 
point to many other matters on which it is 
clearly the business of Liberals to assert them- 
selves if they are not prepared to see many of 
the greatest triumphs won by their party in 
the past submerged beneath a reactionary flood. 
Lord Rosebery discouraged the inclination apparent 
on the part of some Liberals to indulge in useless 
lamentations over the defeat of old programmes and 
old measures. “ New occasions teach new duties.” 
This seemed to be the burden of his address, and he 
called upon Liberals generally to unite in meeting 
the aggressive policy of militant Toryism with an 
active and uncompromising opposition. Sounder 
advice than this no man could have given to the 
Liberal party at this crisis in the national history. 


MINISTERS have for the most part left town in 
order to enjoy the Easter vacation. The Prime 
Minister—who, it must be remembered, is not Prime 
Minister only, but Foreign Secretary as well—has 
gone to the South of France, just as though there 
was nothing critical in the state of our foreign re- 
lations. In the meantime, the country finds itself 
involved in two African wars, either of which may 
at any moment become a serious business. The 
rising of the Matabeles has done even more than the 
arguments of Liberal writers and speakers to bring 
home to doubting Conservatives a sense of the folly 
of which the Government have been guilty in plung- 
ing into a needless war on the Nile at a time when 
South African affairs were so unsettled. Nor are 
the doubters on the Tory benches likely to be re- 
assured by the reported movements of the French 
fleet. Altogether, there is more than enough in the 
present state of public affairs to furnish honest 
Tories with ample material for penitential reflection. 





Tue second stage of the St. Gaorge’s election 
petition closed on Wednesday with a decision 
adverse to Mr. Benn on two points, which most 
people will probably consider purely technical, not 








Ir housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in East 
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to say trivial. Mr. Benn was found to have 
infringed the Corrupt Practices Act by making 
payments for preparing “ banners”—it was much 
disputed whether a piece of linen with a lath 
at the bottom could be a “banner,” but the 
judges decided that it could—and also to have 
omitted from his return certain expenses con- 
nected with a committee-room at a club annexed to 
his own house. So he is disqualified from stand- 
ing for Parliament for the next seven years. The 
third stage—the scrutiny—is to be proceeded with 
next Tuesday week. The whole history of the case 
strengthens the conviction which has for some time 
been becoming prevalent, that a complete change 
is requisite in the present method of dealing with 
election petitions. 


THE Revenue Returns for the year which ended 
on Tuesday show a total revenue in round numbers 
of £109,340,000, of which about £102,000,000 actually 
reaches the Exchequer, the rest being diverted for 
grants in aid of local taxation. The increase 
over the previous year is £7,290,000, of which 
£2,881,000 is due to Estate Duties — largely, 
therefore, to Sir William Harcourt’s reform, the 
full effect of which is now felt for the first time. 
Almost all the items indicate that times are 
mending, especially the increase of half a million 
in Property and Income Tax and of three-quarters 
of a million in Excise—though this latter must be 
viewed with mixed feelings. Of course, what with 
the state of Europe, and the Navy, and the Voluntary 
Schools, and distressed agriculture, there is not much 
hope of relief for the mere taxpayer. Still, without 
boasting unduly, we may take comfort from the fact 
that our resources are expanding, and that the 
expansion is likely to continue. 


Tue necessities of the approach- 
ing Easter holiday compel us to 
go to press before the attack on the 
foreign policy of the French Government—promised 
for Monday and then postponed till Thursday—has 
taken place. But nothing that has happened this 
week leads us to anticipate that M. Bourgeois’s 
Ministry will fall before the renewed onslaughts in 
both houses on their Egyptian policy. Certainly M. 
Bardoux’s attack in the Senate on Tuesday com- 
pletely failed of its effect. The resignation of M. 
Berthelot is apparently a sacrifice to the forward 
party ; his foreign policy, it is stated, was inadequate 
and indefinite; though a great chemist, he was a 
novice at diplomacy : and, in short, he did not make 
enough show of vigour for the purposes of a con- 
tinually threatened Government. But it seems clear 
that he was not requested to resign because of any 
Russian dissatisfaction ; nor can such dissatisfaction 
be used as a weapon against M. Bourgeois and his 
colleagues. Indeed, the explicit declaration of the 
resuscitated Nord—now, as formerly, the semi-official 
organ of the Russian Government in Western 
Europe—that Russia does not care what Government 
holds office in France rather spoils the Moderate 
game in this direction. But in spite of M. Berthelot’s 
displacement by M. Bourgeois, the opposition of 
France to the English advance seems to be declining. 
M. Bourgeois’s reply to M. Bardoux indicates that. 
“negotiations” of some sort are in progress; and 
the Temps has indicated that the objections of 
France might be considerably modified by the 
introduction of some conditions as to the eventual! 
evacuation of Egypt resembling those proposed 
through Sir Henry Wolff, and rejected by the 
Sultan under French influence, in 1887. But possibly 
the apparent change in the French attitude may 
only ba due to the fact that the advance must per- 
force be suspended during the hot season, ani! 
that the subsequent operations are wholly uu- 
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WEDNESDAY next will see another Anti-Semite 


field-day in Vienna. The Municipal Council, it will 
be remembered, was dissolved last October because 
it elected an altogether undesirable and, indeed, 
impossible candidate—Dr. Lueger, the Anti-Semite 
leader—to the post of Burgomaster of Vienna. 
New elections were held, and not unnaturally 
resulted in an increased Anti-Semite majority. 
Indeed, the Anti-Semites hold 96 seats out of 
138; but it is probable that to avoid a second 
dissolution they will elect a nominee of Dx. 
Lueger rather than Dr. Lueger himself. It is 
stated, however, that there is some friction between 
the two sections of the majority—the Anti-Semites 
proper and the German Nationalists. As we have 
before noted, the majority is really hostile, not so 
much to the Jews—indeed, the Jewish quarters are 
said to have given Anti-Semite majorities—as to 
“capitalism” and secularism. It is Ultramontane, 
Nationalist, and Christian-Socialist. And it has 
made so much way among the lower grades of 
the Civil Service that the Government has just 
produced a Bill for the increase of their salaries, 
meeting the costiy new taxes on petroleum, spirits, 
and beer. The salaries are discreditably small. We 
may judge what they are from the statement that 
senior masters in first grade schools get 1,100 florins 
(£112) and university professors of European reputa- 
tion 4,000 florins (£320) annually; but it may be 
questioned whether the further taxation of the work- 
ing man for the benefit of the Civil Service is exactly 
the best way to alleviate the social discontent. 


OBSERVERS of the United States from the time of 
De Tocqueville onwards have insisted on the promin- 
ence in public life of the legal profession and the 
legal attitude of mind. For many an American 
politician, indeed, the study of law has been the first 
step towards culture ; sometimes it is the last. For 
this reason the lecture delivered at the Brooklyn 
Institute on Monday evening by Mr. Phelps, formerly 
American Minister to England, is a significant fore- 
cast, if any were needed, of the change that is 
coming over public opinion, even in the West, as 
to the recent applications of the Monroe doctrine. 
Mr. Phelps took the common-sense view that 
the Monroe doctrine in its original form was 
based on the natural right of preservation inherent 
in all states; but that it certainly had never be- 
come a doctrine of international law, and was wholly 
inapplicable either to the Cuban or the Venezuelan 
situation. Apart from the necessities of the Presi- 
dential campaign, there cannot be much doubt that 
this view represents the mass of sober American 
opinion, backed by the best juristic authority. 
And Mr. Phelps’s emphatic opinion that “ there never 
has been a boundary between Venezuela and British 
Guiana—it is a case for compromise” expresses 
exactly the opinion to which the study of the 
subject has brought most of us on this side of the 
Atlantic. 





STILL, we doubt if Mr. Phelps’s denunciation of 
the Cuban insurgents as “a gang of banditti with 
no discoverable government” will do them much 
harm. Active intervention by the United States 
is improbable, whatever Congress may say, and 
recognition of the insurgents as belligerents would 
do them more harm than good. Benevolent neu- 
trality — especially respecting American private 
enterprise—is all they really need, and this the 
necessities of the Presidential campaign may yet 
give them. Assuredly, too, the Spanish cause 
is not making much progress. Whether the insur- 
gents have captured Pinar del Rio or not, it is 
clear that General Weyler has to deal with a 
large amount of silent hostility, as well as open 
insurrection. The mere fact that the “ Reformists” 


and “ Autononists” formally announce their absten- 





tion from the approaching elections speaks for itself ; 
and though Sejior Canovas says that the former 
party is broken up by the death of its leader, that 
may only mean fusion, and consequently moe 
effective resistance. Moreover, Cuban Home Rule 
has the sympathy of the Spanish Republicans—and 
in view of the increasing strain on Spanish resources, 
that is no small matter. 


Tuk Matabele rising has become very serious. 
The telegrams read in the House of Commons on 
Tuesday evening indicate that it has spread prac- 
tically over the whole country and infected the native 
police. Indeed, there cannot be much doubt 
that we must look forward to another little war 
—on a good deal larger scale than recent examples. 
We discuss the remoter consequences elsewhere ; 
and need here ouly note that the common danger 
to the white populations in South Africa has 
already prompted an offer of assistance from Presi- 
dent Kruger, and so is undoing some of the work of 
the unfortunate raid of which the revolt itself is 
only one of the evil consequences. 


It used to seem like a bit of Mr. 

LITERATURE, Jtuskin’s grim humour to write 
etc. letters to “ workmen and labourers” 

and charge them tenpence for each 

little pamphlet. It was on a par with the 
“ Modern Painters,” which cost, if one could find 
a copy, the rent of a small villa, and with 
the “Seven Lamps,” which might by chance be 
secured at a guinea a lamp. Now — although 
there is nothing yet to be seen of Mr. Ruskin’s 
in the gutter for a penny, nor do we exactly 
fancy him in that form—all that is changed. 
The “ Fors” itself is to appear in four volumes (the 
first is ready), published by Mr. George Allen, at 
one-fourth its original cost. While we must sym- 
pathise with the proud possessors of first editions, we 
must note also with pleasure the enterprise which 
has brought even the great illustrated works of the 
master within the reach of moderate means. The 
same publisher announces the first volume of the 
series “ As Others See Us,” namely, “ The England 
of To-day,” from the Portuguese of Oliveira Martins. 


Tue “Guild Library,” of which an enlarged 
edition is now being issued by Messrs. A. & C. 
Black, seems to aim at diffusing theological and 
ecclesiastico-historical learning among the educated 
classes, a function which, for all our popular pulpit 
literature, the modern democratic developments 
of Christianity often somewhat tend to ignore. 
Among the same publishers’ announcements we 
notice two popular economic works—“ Strikes and 
Social Problems,” by Professor Shield Nicholson, 
and “Classes and Masses,” by W. H. Mallock, “a 
Handbook of Social Facts for Political Thinkers 
and Speakers ’—chiefly, we fear, at Primrose League 
meetings. They also have ready Vol. I. of “ A Text- 
Book of General Pathology and Pathological Ana- 
tomy,” translated by Dr. Alexander Bruce, of the 
Surgeons’ Hall, Edinburgh, from the German of 
Professor Thoma, of Dorpat—that once vigorous 
offshoot of German culture under Russian rule which 
has now been nationalized and de-Germanised in 
conformity with the Pobiedonostzeffian ideal. 
Finally, we may note among their novels one by 
Katharine Tynan—* Oh, what a Plague is Love! ”— 
and among their guide-books, “ Brittany for the 
Britons,” by Mr. Douglas Sladen, whom we know 
better in connection with Australia and Japan. The 
book seems to be confined to the towns round the 
Gulf of St. Malo, where there have long been British 
colonies. We trust Mr. Sladen does not propose to 
encourage too many of his readers to invade the 
Morbihan and Cornouaille. 
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upwards of forty years, in the diplo- 
matic service.—Sir Edward Dering had sat in the 
last unreformed Parliament, and had represented 
his native county of Kent twice, retiring in 1868.— 
Mrs. Elizabeth Rundle Charles was a successful popue 
lariser, through the medium of the historical romance, 
of many picturesque phases of religious history. 








A CALL TO ARMS. 





ORD ROSEBERY did excellent service at 
Huddersfield last week by his speech to the 
members of the National Liberal Federation. His 
task was not an easy one, for he had to speak at 
the close of a Conference at which many things 
had been discussed, and some strong resolutions 
taken, whilst he was in the position of being— 
nominally, at all events—a stranger to the pro- 
ceedings of the Conference and unacquainted with 
its deliberations. But, with a genuine appreciation 
of the true point to be aimed at, he devoted himself 
to the task of leading the Liberal party into its real 
line of duty. It was a call to arms to which he 
gave utterance. The delegates who met at the 
Federation Conference had been naturally anxious 
to express their opinion upon the manner in which 
political questions deeply interesting to them and to 
all Liberals had been dealt with since they last met 
together. They declared themselves accordingly, 
with unmistakable emphasis, upon such subjects as 
the tragical failure of England to save the Armenians 
from the hands of their cruel persecutor. No one 
will regret that they gave full expression to their 
long pent-up indignation; it is shared by every 
man in whose heart the love of liberty and of justice 
still burns. But the leader of a great party has to 
think more of the present and of the future than of 
the past, and Lord Rosebery had to turn away from 
the tempting themes which had engaged the atten- 
tion of the Federation in order to inspire his party 
for the task which now lies before it. Upon one 
important point he seems to have been at variance 
with some at least of the delegates at Huddersfield. 
Dr. Spence Watson and one or two other prominent 
Liberals were emphatic in declaring their adhesion 
to the Newcastle Programme as a whole, whilst 
Lord Rosebery’s language with regard to that 
document was by no means that of an unqualified 
adhesion. We have no desire to cast the slightest 
reproach upon Dr, Spence Watson and his friends 
for the position which they thus took up. But 
practical men must necessarily recognise the fact 
that the Newcastle Programme was submitted to the 
judgment of the country last July, and that the 
opinion of the electors was distinctly adverse to it. 
We do not despair of seeing the greater part of that 
programme eventually adopted by the nation and 
carried into law; but it is quite clear that the nation 
has still to be converted to many of the propositions 
it contained, and this process must necessarily take 
time, The missionary may declare his determina. 
tion to bring about the desired conversion; the 
statesman has to deal with things as they are, and 
to show how the conditions of to-day can best be 
met. This is what Lord Rosebery did in his speech, 
and those who have falsely accused him of being 
subservient to the wishes of party managers and wire- 
pullers must at least reconsider their judgment in 
face of his utterances at Huddersfield. 

It is not the Newcastle Programme that is now 
before the country, and it is not with that string of 
measures, most of them excellent, that we have to 
ceal, The Liberal party has to consider what its 





majority in both Houses of Parliament. Lord Rose- 
bery stated plainly that the duty of the Opposition 
was to oppose, and in taking up this position he 
echoed the views of the most intelligent of his 
colleagues and followers. To attempt to carry 
forward a big constructive programme at this 
moment would be absurd. Our business clearly is 
to confront those who are in possession of power, 
and to offer the uttermost resistance to that part of 
their policy which runs counter to Liberal principles, 
We are not among those who believe that an Oppo- 
sition is entitled to oppose merely for the sake of 
inflicting damage upon the Government of the day. 
To anything in the nature of factious opposition 
honest men of all parties must at all times 
object. Lord Rosebery’s references to the need 
for a continuity in foreign policy proved that he 
at least would be no party to a purely factious 
opposition. But the Liberal party, whether in 
office or out of it, has certain great principles to 
maintain; and when any of these principles are 
violated by those who kappen to be in power, it is 
clearly its business to do its utmost to uphold them, 
Nobody can doubt that the present Government are 
doing much to imperil some of the most dearly- 
cherished principles of the Liberal party. The 
monstrous Education Bill introduced by Sir John 
Gorst on Tuesday not only violates the principles 
which have hitherto guided the Liberal party on the 
question of education, but is an outrage upon the 
rights of the people. In foreign affairs we seem to 
be embarking upon a line of action utterly opposed 
to that which Liberals have followed for more than 
a generation past. Our party would not only be 
false to its duty, but would be guilty of the gravest 
of tactical errors, if it were to neglect the proceedings 
of the Government in order to devote itself to the 
advocacy of measures such as those upon which the 
country pronounced an adverse verdict last summer. 
The time will come when the constructive pro- 
gramme can again be embarked upon. For the 
present it is our business to limit as far as possible 
the mischief that can be done by the present 
Ministry, and to open the eyes of the country to 
the true character of the policy which our rulers are 
now carrying into effect. We find ourselves face to 
face with a crisis of almost unexampled gravity in 
our relations with foreign Powers. It is no exag- 
geration to say that during the last three months 
we have been brought more than once to the very 
verge of a great war, a war which might prove 
ruinous to the interests of this country. If it were 
for this reason alone, it would be the manifest duty 
of every member of the Opposition to maintain an 
attitude of keen watchfulness so far as the doings 
of Ministers are concerned. For, after all, the 
greatest of all British interests is peace, and the 
men who wantonly endanger peace are the worst 
enemies of our race, 

But it is not merely the risk of war which the 
members of the Opposition have to meet and, if 
possible, to avert. The line of policy which is now 
being pursued by the Government is distinctly 
opposed to the principles of the Liberal party as they 
are known to most Liberals. No better work can be 
done by the men who sit upon the Opposition benches 
and by their leaders of every degree, from Lord 
Rosebery downwards, than the exposure of the true 
character of the Ministerial policy. We are told 
that at the Huddersfield meeting there was com- 
paratively little interest shown in the grave question 
of the Soudan expedition. We are sorry to hear it. 
Even if that expedition were not fraught with 
possible dangers to the peace, not merely of 
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Egypt, but of Great Britain, it would still be an 
adventure utterly opposed to the principles and 
the policy of Liberals. Our entrance upon it 
means that we have a Ministry in power who, 
so far from regarding war as “the sum of all 
villainy ’’—something to be avoided at all costs, 
unless honour or necessity should force it upon us— 
look upon it as the natural occupation of a powerful 
Government in command of overwhelming forces at 
sea and of considerable armies on land. We should 
have been glad if the Federation had spoken even 
more strongly than it did upon this subject, for its 
members may rest assured that at this moment 
there is no question which more urgently demands 
their attention and their action. But at least we 
may be glad that Lord Rosebery spoke with no 
uncertain sound, and that he strove to rally his 
party to a policy of active belligerency against the 
Jingoism aod the wild adventure which are the 
distinguishing characteristics of the Tory Govern- 
ment. ‘Theu there are the grave and disastrous 
measures of domestic policy which Ministers have 
introduced, which subordinate the working-min to 
the landowner, the dweller in the town to the dweller 
in the country, and which will destroy the great 
system of national education established by Mr. 
Forster in 1870. Ministers are trying to turn back 
the hands of the clock, and they will be successful 
in their attempt to do so if the Opposition fails 
in its duty. There is time enouzh for the 
Liberal party to arrange its programme for its 
next Administration. Years must in any case 
elapse before that Administration can be insta!led 
in olfice; but in the meantime we are face to face 
with dangers of the most serious character, against 
which the independent supporters of the Govern- 
ment are powerless. If these dangers are to be 
averted, and if the sentiment of the country is to 
be roused against the criminal policy of the men in 
office, the work must be done by the Opposition. This 
is the task to which Lord Rosebery has invited his fol- 
lowers, and however strong may be their desire to see 
particular items in the Newcastle Programme adopted 
by Parliament, they may rest assured that their 
first duty is to resist the dangerous encroachments 
which Ministers are making upon the ground that 
has already been won by the efforts of Liberal 
statesmen for justice and freedom. The business of 
the Opposition is to assume a militant attitude in 
both Houses of Parliament, and to criticise and 
expose with unceasing activity and severity those 
measures of the Executive which are opposed both 
to the principles of Liberalism and to the true 
interests of the nation. We believe that Lord 
Rosebery will not be wanting in the performance of 
his part of this great duty, and it is to be hoped that 
all his fullowers in both Houses of Parliament will 
give him their euthusiastic support in the task to 
which he has invited them, 








THE CAMPAIGN AGAINST BOARD SCHOOLS. 





PANE net result of Sir John Gorst’s Bill, so far as 

it deals with elementary education, must be to 
cripple School Boards, to paralyse the Department, 
and to destroy the national system of education which 
we owe to Mr. Forster. The clauses concerned with 
secondary teaching have been taken bodily from 
the report of Mr. Bryce’s Commission, and have 
naturally received the blessing of Mr. Bryce. Some 


democratic enthusiasts, called in French-English 
doctrinaires, protest even against this part of the 
Bill, on the ground that secondary, which includes 


men directly chosen by the people for the purpose. 
There seems to us some pedantry in this objection, 
After all, the proof of the pudding is in the eating. 
The County Councils have shown that they can be 
trusted to regulate the process of technical instrug- 
tion, and that in itself is a reason fur an experiment 
in the enlargement of their powers. Every portion 
of the Bill, however, will be subjected to the mast 
searching criticism, and this portion can wait. 
We have nothing but praise for the cliuses which 
raise the age of compulsory attendance from eleven 
to twelve, and Sir John Gorst is thoroughly consistent 
with bis previous career in proposing them. The 
removal of pauper schools from the Local Govern- 
ment Board, and of industrial schools from the Home 
Office, is gooi so far as it goes. But these details, 
by no means unimportant, are the only things in the 
Bill of which any Liberal, or anyone who really 
values education, can approve. We trust that nu 
advanced Radical will b> led astray by the cat 
about that blessed word “ decentralisation.” There 
is nothing local in the education of the people. The 
maintenance of the highest intellectual standard 
which circumstances enable us t> obta‘n is an object 
of such supreme national interest that only Parlia- 
ment can be trasted to enforce it.. The Dake .of 
Devonshire and Sir John Gorst are directly and 
immediately responsible to the House of Commons. 
The representatives of the people have a right to 
insist, and as a rale, whatever Government might 
be in power, have insisted, that the standard should 
be steadily raised. If Sir Joun Gorst’s Bill: were 
to pass in its present shape, which we can hanlly 
imagine a3 a possible event, the Elucation De- 
partment could do very Jitile and Parliament 
could do nothing at all. The new educational 
authority, the Statutory Committee of the County 
Council, will, indeed, be nominally under supervision 
from Whitehall. But we all know what that means. 
Boards of Guardians are nominally subordinate, to 
the Local Government Board; practically they are 
independent. If the Department is, under the 
present law, dissatisfied with the efficiency of: any 
schoo], it can withdraw the grant. Ia’ future the 
grant will come from the Statutory Committee, and 
the purse-strings will be held neitherat Westminster 
nor at Whitehall. naa 
County and Town Councils are ex¢ellent bodies 
in their own way and for their own purposes; but 
they were not created nor elected to provide ele- 
mentary education. Technical instruction is another 
thing; it has a solid commercial value which men 
of business, and even farmers, can understand... .Bat 
the worst conceivable authority to set over National 
schools is an authority mainly employed :in. kéeping 
down the rates. Every Statutory Committee. can, 
under the Bill, revise the Code. The Department 
may disapprove of the revision. Bat the, Minister 
will at once be told that he is interfering with 
the representatives of the ratepayers,. and .that 
in a question which the. wisdom cf the Legislatare 
has decided to be within their peculiar ‘sphere. 
It is true that the representative character of these 
Committees will be very dubious. Oaly a. bare 
majority,a majority of one,need be County Coungillors 
at all. The rest may be brought in from ontaide. 
Bat that is an aggravatiov, not an .alleviation 
of the evil. County Councillors have, at: deast 
in some respects, the confidence of their neigh- 
bours. The imported stranger will only possess.the 
confidence of the County Council; Wes have 
not the smallest doubt that this transference 
of power from the Education Department. to, the 
County Councils will be by far the. heaviest 
blow struck at elementary teaching sinca: Mr. 





technical, education will not be in the hands of 


Forster's great Act was passed. But, bad as ik.is, it 
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ia not bad enough for the Government. Not merely 
wil] the Statutory Committee of the Town or County 
Council be able to relax the Code, and in many cases 
be only too glad to get the chance. The Councils 
themselves, as the rating authority, may refuse to 
allow an additional rate struck by the School Board. 
This most mischievous and unreasonable provision 
will be fought at every stage and resisted by every 
means. It must have been intended, and is 
certainly contrived, to hamper the work of 
education and reduce the efficiency of the schools. 
The charge of extravagance made against School 
‘Boards has utterly broken down. No form of ex- 
penditure is more remunerative than the educational 
vate. .Nor could any time be less opportune for 

intellectual progress. It is by education, 
and . education alone, that the Germans have 
becomesuch formidable rivals in that international 
commerce where we used to take the lead. This 
Bill wilt be eagerly welcomed by our foreign com- 
petitors, because it foolishly diminishes our mental 
and therefore our material resources. 

There is a specious plausibility in Sir John 
Gorst’s method of treating the religious question ; 
but it will not bear a moment’s scrutiny. Under 
the Cowper-Temple clause of the Act of 1870 no 
theologieal formulary which is distinctive of any 
religious sect may be taught in a Board School. The 
result has been a system of unsectarian teaching 
which is, in the best sense of the term, religious, 
and which satisfies the main body of Churchmen as 
well as the entire body of Nonccnformists. The 
Bill proposes to substitute for it a provision that, 
where a reasonable number of parents desire the 
doctrines of their own Church to be imparted in an 
elementary school, arrangements must be made for 
imparting them. There will always be a sufficient 
quantity of Churchmen to demand the teaching 
of the Catechism in the Board Schools of the towns. 
Bat in many country villages the Nonconformists 
will not be considered numerous enough to enjoy 
the privilege. Perhaps the most outrageous piece of 
injustice in the whole Bill is that which prescribes the 
new grant of half a million, or four shillings a child. 
This grant will be given to every sectarian school, 
‘with some reduction in the case of permanent endow- 
meats. But it will only be given to those Board 
Schools, about three per cent. of the whole, where the 
ratepayers are exceptionally poor. We own that we 
were not prepared for so monstrous an inequality as 
this. It bad been assumed by both parties that the 
poorer schools would be relieved without regard to 
their denominational or unsectarian character. [ven 
then, there would have been much force in the argu- 
ment that no more money should go to schools under 
the absolute management of clergymen or ecclesias- 
tical trustees. But the present proposal is utterly 
indefensible, and Sir John Gorst, being perhaps of 
that opinion himself, made no attempt to defend it. 
It is, of course, a premium upon sectarianism and a 
penalty upon Board Schools. The episcopal mark is 
stamped on it. It is payment for the clerical vote. 
But the Government are very much mistaken if they 
imagine that only Nonconformists will resent it. It 
will be opposed, except under pressure from the 
Whips, by all fair-minded men. It can only be 
justified by reasons which would justify the total 
abolition of Board Schools and School Boards. The 
Tories have discovered that the schools of the 
Church cannot hold their own against the schools 
of the people. They have come to the rescue of 
their eacerdotal friends. We will give them two 
propositions upon which they may conveniently 
reflect during the Easter holidays. The Church of 
Kagland is not the nation, and the sacerdotalists are 
not the Church of England. 





THE BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 





N R. BALFOUR is scarcely showing as much 

skill as might be expected as leader of the 
House of Commons. He is courteous—except occa- 
sionally to Sir William Harcourt; he is more 
constant in his attendance than he used to be; 
he is enthusiastically applauded by his admiring 
followers whenever he rises, and his speeches are 
usually to the point and not unnecessarily long. 
With great popularity, an enormous majority, and 
opponents who are not always in the House, and do 
not always take the same line when they are there, 
one might suppose that Mr. Balfour’s task was as 
easy as the younger Pitt’s after he had disposed 
of the coalition. But somehow things do not seem 
to be moving very quickly. The Ministerialists are 
not in such good fettle as they were, and the 
Opposition, though still lamentably disorganised, 
are beginning to pluck up courage. It is now 
nine months since the Government took office, 
and nearly eight months since they met the new 
Parliament which regarded them with such over- 
whelming trust. But the most sanguine of their 
supporters must admit that public business has 
seldom been in a more backward condition when 
the House adjourned for the Easter Recess. A cer- 
tain amount of progress has been made with Supply ; 
some drastic procedure resolutions have been passed ; 
the Diseases of Animals Bill and the Light Railways 
Bill have been read a second time; the Naval Works 
Bill has been pushed through all its stages; and the 
Education Bill has been introduced. But this is 
literally all. The Irish Land Bill, which is reported 
to be a measure of great length and complication, 
and Mr. Chaplin’s Bill to relieve the agricultural 
interest of the payment of rates, have not even been 
read a first time. The real work of this Session, as 
of all recent Sessions, must be in Committee. But 
we are not within measurable distance of the Com- 
mittee stage of any of the principal Government 
Bills. 

This result is not due to any lack of party 
loyalty. In spite of a few grumblings, the Unionists 
have been working harmoniously together. They 
attend regularly and give their Whips no trouble, 
for they seem to be almost all of them gentlemen 
of leisure. Nor is it due to obstruction. The Irish 
members have so far, through the great part of 
the Session, been habitual absentees, and, indeed, 
as they support Mr. Long’s Bill and may be expected 
to support Mr. Chaplin’s Bill, Sir John Gorst’s Bill, 
and even to welcome, subject to detailed criticism, 
Mr. Gerald Balfour’s Land Bill, they have really had 
no reason for obstructing. The Mnglish Liberals 
never have been good obstructionists, and prob- 
ably never will be. They are at present almost 
as slack in attendance as Mr. Dillon’s followers. 
The House has been very kind to the Government. 
All Fridays and several Tuesdays have been handed 
over by private members with meek docility. The 
twelve o’clock rule has been suspended more often 
than we remember during the opening months of 
any recent Session. There have been three all-night 
sittings, one at least of which was occupied, not by 
obstructive motions, but by perfectly legitimate dis- 
cussion on matters which deserved to be discussed in 
the daytime. Thus everything has been done to aid 
Mr. Balfour which devoted followers and demoralised 
opponents could compass. 

Nor has the leader of the House any reason to 
complain of the Speaker. Mr. Gully is showing 
himself a more active and unwavering majority-man 
than any of his predecessors in the Chair. He has 
conclusively demonstrated to the House and the 
world that he left his party feelings behind him 
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when he was elected to the Speakership. No one 
who knew his strict integrity of mind ever doubted it, 
or supposed that he would favour Liberal and Irish 
members because he had been chosen by them for 
his high dignity. They knew perfectly well from the 
first that he would rather, in his zeal for impartiality, 
lean against the men with whom he had it 
been associated. The strictness of mental habit 
which he had learnt in the Courts had never been 
dissipated by much attendance in the House, and he 
was likely, as they well knew, to add to his anti- 
partisan intention a characteristic disinclination to 
listen to anything which savours of irrelevancy. 
But we think the demonstration of impartiality 
has been a little overdone. Mr. Gally is strong 
enough in the general estezm of the House to 
act, as Mr. Peel acted, as the protector of 
minorities, and especially of unpopular minor- 
ities. He now gives the closure practically when- 
ever it is asked for by a Minister. Some of his 
rulings have astonished the whole Opposition, and 
his habit of constantly interposinz wienever any- 
one wanders by a hair’s-breadth from the point 
creates a certain feeling of resentment which does 
not assist business. We mention these things 
because Speakers, like Kings, suffer from the lack of 
candid counsellors, and Mr. Gully is too good a man 
to be allowed to be spoilt. However, though some- 
times a little less of the severity of the schoolmaster 
might really better assist the progress of business, 
Mr. Balfour cannot complain that Mr, Gully has not 
done his best. 

What, then, is the cause of the Parliamentary 
congestion? We put it down mainly to two causes, 
In the first place, the Tories find their big majority 
nearly as unmanageably importanate as was our 
small one. The Interests are as clamorous as the 
Nationalities, and they are sometimes conflicting. 
This has necessarily made the preparation of the 
Ministerial programme a matter of great difficulty, 
the more so because the election pledges of the 
party were so big and so undefined. Hence, 
when the Government met the House, Mr. Long’s 
was the only Bill ready. Sir John Gorst’s 
was still being prepared, and had not, even in 
its rough outlines, come before the Cabinet. Mr. 
Gerald Balfour has had to spend the first three 
months of the year in a contest with the Treasury 
about the terms of the Land Bill, which ought to 
have been settled by January at latest. Mr. 
Chaplin’s Bill is still on the stocks. The Govern- 
ment, having no solid fare ready, asked the House 
to fill up the interval by discussiag the Procedure 
Resolutions. These Resolutions are the second 
cause of trouble. We have already pointe] out 
their inherent defects, and one of these (which 
was acutely pointed out by Mr. Robson) is becoming 
increasingly evident. Obstruction has become one 
of the arts of government. Ministers, knowing that 
only twenty two days are to be allowed for Supply, 
encourage their supporters to speak when they used 
to compel them to be silent. The closure was 
applied on Monday night on a Tory amendment to 
the motion that the Speaker do leave the Chair, 
when the Tories had been speaking for an hour and 
three-quarters aud the Liberals only for twenty- 
seven minutes. It was applied again on the main 
question after about two hours of further dis. 
cussion, when the balance in number of party 
speakers was still precisely equal. The frivolous 
amendment of Mr. Gibson Bowles, which nobody— 
not even Dr. Tanner— could be got to tell in 
favour of, was not discouraged. It served its 
purpose in preventing legitimate grievances from 
being discussed at an hour when the debate could 
be reported. Thus, Supply ceases to be of any use as 





ameans of discussing serious grievances, and a 
feeling of dissatisfaction is being consequently 
engendered which may have unlooked-for results.’ 
The Government may hope to be able to drive’ 
through their Bills in Augast by the process of 
exhaustion which used to be applied to Sapply, 
but what then is to become of the holiday on the 
moors ? 





THE MATABELE. RISING. 





rPV\UERE is nothing very surprising in the rebellion 
of the Matabele. It is only ‘an ordinary 
incident in the process of African colonisation. 
Long before the English landed there the Boers had 
to fight time after time for their lives and the 
natives’ lands against the black men. Tho saiite 
thing went on under English rule. In the winter 
of 1834-5 the Kafirs burnt and destroyed some 800 
farmhouses, captured 5,000 horses and 1113090 cattle, 
and committed a corresponding number of murders. 
It took twelve months’ hard fighting to drive them 
back. There was another Kafir war in 1816-7; 
another lasting from 1851 to 1853; while the long 
contest against the Zulus in Natal and the Transvaal, 
as well as in Zululand, scarcely needs‘ to de 
recapitulated. With the steady improvement m 
arms of precision, the open-field methods: of: the 
Zulus and their Matabele cousins have become’ more 
and more hopeless; but there was nothing in the 
history of a brave and unraly race to make one 
suppose that they would never make another attack 
upon the white man because the whit2 man had 
defeated the regiments of Lobengula. They were” 
the very people, by virtue of their training and 
history, to make a wild rush for freedom when 
they saw a chance. The chance’ seemed to 
have come with the defeat of Dr. Jameson. 
About half the troopers who took part in’ .the’ 
raid on Johannesburg were men of the Bechuana- 
land Border Police, whose fanction it had been-to 
keep both Boers and Matabele from ravaging the 
Bechuanas, but who had never actually served’ in 
Matabeleland except during the war. The other’ 
half were men whose duty lay in policing Matabele- 
land, and who had been brought down to the camp 
at Pitsani some two months before on the absurd 
pretext that a large force wa3 necessary to protect 
the surveyors who were laying out the railway 
to Palapye from the Bechuanas. How © that 
pretext imposed on Sir Hercules Robinson,’ who 
knows what the Bechuanas are like, is one ' of 
the mysteries of recent African history. The raid 
of Dr. Jameson and his men left both Bechuavaland 
and Matabeleland with a very small European ‘police 
force: the 600 or so of recently recraited black 
police, and the Rhodesia Horse, which is the high- 
sounding names which gentlemen who understand 
all the tricks of the prospectus have given'to a body 
of volunteers which comprises practically the ‘whole 
male population. Bechuanaland got on wellenough, 
because the Bechuanas are peaceful and ruled 
chiefs of some intelligence. They were, like sensible 
men, rendered more at their ease by the! disaster 
to the Company which they had ‘chiefly dreaded. 
Bat with the Matabele it was quite different. ~The 
greater part of the old Matabele nation have’ been 
collected in a native reserve in the valley ‘of the 
Shangani, lying about a hundred miles to the north 
of Baluwayo. The Shangani district is said to’ be 
fair grazing country, but it is not so healtlry, ‘nor, ex: 
cept perhaps near the sourceof the river, is it so highly 
mineralised as the regions to the east and south. 
The place seemed, therefore, from the economic point 
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of view, suitable for a native reserve, and it was 
secured to the natives by Order-in-Coun:il. There 
the rebellion seems to have begun. 

We have no precise account of the course of 
events. But we know that there is no settled 
district to the north of the Shangani reserve, and 
nothing, therefore, to prevent any son of Lobengula 
or other unruly person from coming in from beyond 
the Zambesi as a disturber. We know, further, that 
the rinderpest has been scourging Kbama’s country ; 
and a similar plague or efforts to stop a similar 
plague may easily have aroused a superstitious 
people like the Matabele. We know that they were 
warriors by nature and training who had hardly 
settled down to arts of peace, who had been made 
policemen before they ceased to be marauders; and 
tkat the fear which tended to keep them in order had 
been removed when the Jameson who had conquered 
them was beaten by the Boers whom they had for 
so'long held at bay. There was neither the prestige 
nor the police to keep them in hand, and it is not 
necessary to suppcse that they have been treated 
with any unusua! cruelty by the Company in order 
to explain their rising. The old methods of the 
tribe’ come out when we find that the rising 
— so rapidly to the natives in the Malopo 

ills to the south of Buluwayo and to the reputed 
gold - fields of Gwelo and Gwanda. The point 
which seems to need explanation is the absence 
of reinforcements from tbe Cape to take the place 
of Jameson’s men. Presumably, until the new posi- 
tion of the Company is regularised by Act of Parlia- 
nent or otherwise, the Crown can only send at the 
expense of the Company troopers whom the Company 
considers necessary. The Company, we may well 
imagine, wanted to keep expenses down, and the 
Government left the responsibility on the Company. 
But it is clear that the Crown must, under the new 
arrangements, take upon itself completely the duty 
of maintaining order, with power to levy the cost 
upon the Company. 

We do not doubt that after a moderate loss of 
men and money the Matabele will be defeated or 
cowed into submission. The question which really 
concerns the shareholders in the Company is whether 
a repetition of such outbreaks must be expected. 
This seems to us to depend—as, indeed, the whole 
fature of the Company depends—upon whether pay- 
able gold-mines are found in sufficient quuntities 
within the territory. It must necessarily be galling 
to a high-spirited race of warriors and hunters 
to see the favoured spots in their country occu- 
pied by white intruders. A meek people like 
the Mashonas, accustomed to be harried, will 
give little trouble. They may be lazy and may 
cheat and lie, but they will not fight. With the 
Matabele it is necessarily different, and no mere 
kindly treatment or wise precaution can prevent a 
rising from time to time, if the Matabele do not 
receive under the new circumstances advantages which 
will compensate them for the beef and beer of their 
savage state. It has hitherto been the experience of 
South Africa, however, that the most warlike races, 
which had inflicted the worst defeats upon their 
ultimate conquerors, make the best workers in the 
mines. In this respect the Bantu differs essentially 
from the Ked Indian. He puts into his work the same 
great .physical strength and cheery determination 
which he used to put into his fighting, and though he 
needs to be kept from drink and other vices of his 
masters, this is not beyond the power of statecraft 
to provide for. The Matabele will become as 
contented as the Zulus and Basutos are if they are 
able to earn as much at Baluwayo as their southern 
relatives do at Kimberley and Johannesburg. Captain 
Keith, some years ago, when exploring north of the 





Zambesi, found the half-Zulus of those parts un- 
expectedly friendly. They had received messages 
from their kindred not to molest the English- 
men, lest the Zulus should lese the high wages 


—higher than are paid to white unskilled 
labourers in Europe—which they earn in the 
mines. Thus, after ali, gold, if it is there, 


will prove the great solvent of this as of 
other difficulties. With the railways which are 
being made—though those railways seem to pro- 
gress very slowly compared with the lines of a self- 
governing colony like Western Australia—and the 
machiuery which will follow, and with Mr. Rhodes 
on the spot to attract capital by that prestige which 
still attaches to his name in the European money 
markets, the reefs, if there be gold in them, ought 
soon to become productive. 





FINANCE. 

HE Stock Exchange wiil be closed from Thursday 
evening until Tuesday morring, and naturally, 
therefore, business has been almost at a standstill. 
There has been little movement in prices, except in 
the foreign and South African departments. The 
foreign market has been depressed by the resigna- 
tion of M. Berthelot, the support given by Russia to 
France, and the tone of the German press in its 
comments upon this country. When the British 
demand for an advance of half a million sterling 
from the Caisse of the Egyptian Debt was supported 
by Germany, as well as by Austria-Hungary and by 
Italy, it was naturally inferred that the visit of the 
Austrian Foreign Minister to Berlin had brought 
about better relations between this country and 
Germany. The German press—or, at all events, 
an influential section of it—asserts that this is 
not the case. It asserts that the German Govern- 
ment supports the British demand out of friend- 
liness to Italy, not out of friendliness to Great 
Britain; and that the German demands respect- 
ing South Africa are maintained to the full. 
Naturally, therefore, the foreign market is anxious 
and uneasy. The chief fall during the week has 
been in securities connected with Turkey and Egypt. 
The Mining Market has likewise been depressed by 
the Matabele revolt, the delay in the negotiations 
between Mr. Chamberlain and President Kruger, 
and the general feeling of uneasiness throughout 
South Africa. Most people are convinced, however, 
that in the end President Kruger will see that a 
settlement with the Uitlanders is necessary, and 
that in consequence he will visit this country. In 
the American department there has been practically 
nothing doing. In New York there appears to bea 
good deal of uneasiness. Trade all over the United 
States is very bad. Last year merchants and manu- 
facturers hoped that the crisis was at anend. Im- 
porters bought immense quantities of foreign goods, 
and manufacturers turned out commodities in 
large quantities. Now, however, both find that they 
cannot sell at a profit; and there are fears enter- 
tained of many commercial failures. The expecta- 
tion is general, too, that in a very few weeks ship- 
ments of gold on a considerable scale from New York 
will begin again ; and already there are speculations 
as to whether the President will not be compelled to 
borrow once more a considerable amount of gold. 
Altogether, the outlook in the United States is dis- 
couraging; and, naturally, European investors are 
keeping aloof from the American department. In 
the South American department there is also little 
doing ; partly because of the general discouragement, 
and partly because of the unwise expenditure on the 
army and navy both in Argentina and Chili. There 
appears to be no danger, however, of war, as the 
question respecting the disputed territory has been 

referred to a Commission. 
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Usually the end of March sees a very strong 
demand for loans and discounts, and thereby a 
temporary rise in rates. This year it would have 
been natural to expect even a larger demand than 
usual, On Tuesday the month and the quarter 
came to an end; on Friday business is suspended 
for four days; and the interest on the National 
Debt will not be paid until after Easter. In spite, 
however, of all this, the demand has been exceed- 
ingly slight, and there has been hardly any move- 
ment in rates. So great, indeed, is the accumula- 
tion of unemployed money that bankers could 
lend immense sums and yet find it difficult to 
put up rates much; and it seems clear that there 
will be a further decline in rates after Easter. 
The Silver Market is fairly steady, but it may 
be doubted whether the present price will be long 
maintained. It seems certain that Japan will spend 
almost the whole amount of the Chinese indemnity 
upon ships and munitions of war in Europe, upon 
railway material and the like, and that, therefore, 
she will buy very little silver. For the time being, 
China is not in a position to buy much silver. It is 
true we are now approaching the time when the 
export of tea begins, and usually there is a demand 
for silver to bring down the tea from the interior to 
the shipping ports. There may be such a demand, and 
that may for a month or two keep up the quotation ; 
but unless there is a marked increase in the demand 
for silver in some other quarter, that will not avail 
to strengthen the market for any length of time. 
Still, the American mine-owners are not selling 
upon a large scale, and if they continue to keep 
back supplies they may be able to maintain 
quotations. No doubt they are largely influenced 
by the disorder in the United States currency. 
Large numbers of people are convinced that, sooner 
or later, gold will be altogether exported from the 
United States, and that silver alone will remain. If 
the mine-owners generally take that view, they may 
keep back their supplies in the hope that within a 
year or so there will spring up a very great home 
demand. Meanwhile, the India Council is selling its 
drafts very satisfactorily, and the value of the rupee 
is well maintained. 








THIS MORNING'S PAPER. 





By A MERE OUTSIDER, 


ATURDAY.—Lord Rosebery’s speech at Hud- 
dersfield has suffered severely from telegraphic 
transmission, and the reports do little justice to 
its literary grace and oratorical power. But the 
Liberal leader was clearly in great form, and 
his criticism of the policy of the Ministry was 
severe enough to satisfy the most ardent enemy 
of Toryism and Jingoism. The Ministerial news- 
papers do not like it. They are exceedingly angry 
that attention should have been called to the 
bungling and feeble inconsistency of Lord Salisbury’'s 
policy and his sudden change from one line of 
action to another. But their anger is merely the 
result of their inability to reply to the criticisms. 
The meetings of the Federation at Huddersfield 
have not been epoch-making in any sense of the 
word. But Lord Rosebery’s speech does unques- 
tionably mark the entrance of the Liberal party 
upon a career of active and vigorous opposition. It 
is a pity that the leaders in the House of Commons 
did not enter upon this career somewhat sooner. 
They will have to do so now. 

From all I hear from Huddersfield, it is clear 
that the subject upon which th2 delegates attending 
the Conference felt most strongly was the question 
of Armenia. People in London have never realised 
the depth of feeling in the nation on this question. 
As one knows, it has been a feeling not confined to 
any one particular party. Lord Salisbury’s failure 
and humiliating defeat are resented more strongly 
than any recent event in our history. If the working 





members of the Liberal party could have had their 
way, it would have been against another enemy 
than the Dervishes that the arms of Great Britain 
would have been launched. 

The leader-writers are all shouting approval this 
morning of the extraordinary verdict of the jury 
in the case of Kitson versus Playfair yesterday. 
But despite the clamour of the foolish, there is a 
very strong opinion among men whose judgment is 
worth having that the verdict is a most unjustifiable 
one—first, in the amount of damages given to the 
plaintiff ; and secondly, in the imputation it appears 
to cast upon the motives of thedefendant. Whether 
Dr. Playfair was right or wrong in his opinion as a 
medical man is a question which can be settled only 
by experts in his own profession; but that he was 
actuated by any sordid motives, or by anything but 
a strong sense of duty in the course he took, will not 
be believed by anyone who knows him. In the 
medical profession there is, I know, a strong feeling 
of sympathy for him, and that feeling will certainly 
spread among intelligent people everywhere. If Mr. 
Justice Hawkins’s dictum is to stand, to the heavy 
obligations already attaching to the medical man 
will be added that of not being allowed to make a 
confidant of his own wife or brother even on a 
question that closely affects the family honour. 

Sunday.—Lord Rosebery’s speech to the Liberal 
agents yesterday puts an end to the calumny s0 
widely spread with regard to the creation of peers 
at the time when the last Ministry went out of 
office. I had already hinted in theze pages at the 
facts as they are now authoritatively set forth by 
Lord Rosebery himself with the full sanction of 
Mr. Gladstone. There was no sale of peerages and 
no corrupt bargain of any kind whatever. The two 
peerages to which exception was taken were not 
promised by Lord Rosebery at all, but dated from a 
time long enterior to the movement against the 
House of Lords. All the lies and calumnies that. 
have been launched against the Liberal leader in 
connection with this matter fall to the ground. 
But they served the purpose of their authors at the 
General Election, and swelled that volume of 
mendacious slander and misleading promises which 
carried the present Government into office. I am 
glad to see that Lord Rosebery reduces “the case 
against the National Liberal Federation” to its true 
proportions. There is really only one vulnerable 
point in the organisation at present, and if that 
could be removed it would be impossible for any 
honest Liberals to be led away by the intrigues of 
the “ Radical Committee.” It is the fact that one 
official serves as secretary both to the Federation 
and the Whips that is the real stumbling-block. 

Mr. George Curzon, cheery and breezy as ever, 
has been delighting the people of Southport with 
another of his brilliant sketches of the state of 
foreign affairs—-as they appear in his eyes. These 
ebullitions of the Under-Secretary are almost as 
amusing in their clever audacity as Mr. Labouchere’s 
descriptions of his own position in the Liberal party. 
Unfortunately Mr. Curzon’s speech deals with more 
serious matters than those which usually engage the 
attention of Mr. Labouchere, and there is rather a 
sombre comment upon his perky and confident 
utterances in the rumour of a disaster on the Nile 
and the announcement of the resignation of the 
French Foreign Minister. Things abroad are clearly 
growing worse instead of growing better, and we 
have only to turn from the speeches of Ministers to 
the telegrams from the Continental capitals in order 
to convince ourselves of this fact. In the meantime, 
the South African gang are working hard to prevent 
any amicable settlement between this country and 
the Boers. 

Monday.—There is great disappointment at Cairo, 
so the newspapers announce, because her Majesty’s 
Government are not going to send an expedition to 
Dongola or to ask a credit from Parliament for the 
purposes of the Soudan expedition. It would almost 
seem as though the protests of the Liberal press had 
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been effectual, and had prevented the mad rush into 
the Soudan. At any rate, for the moment Ministers 
are content to cry “ Halt!” Perhaps before they go 
further they will condescend to tell us why they are 
going. At present we are left absolutely without 
any tangible reason for the expedition, unless it be 
that the Government are resolved to make the 
evacuation of Egypt impossible. In the meantime, I 
find that the discontent on the Ministerial side is 
growing, and I believe that Ministers have received 
some private assurances which have shown that they 
cannot rely upon the undivided support of their own 
party in their new enterprise. 

I understand that Dr. Playfair has received 
innumerable letters of sympathy with reference 
to the extraordinary result of the late trial, and that 
some of these letters have come from men whose 
opinion is even more valuable, in the eyes of the 
country, than that of Mr. Justice Hawkins. Mr. Glad- 
stone has written a letter of special strength. That 
the popular feeling ran strongly and passionately 
against the unfortunate defendant in the action 
cannot be doubted; whilst the press has been almost 
unanimous in its opposition to him. Dy. Playfair 
can console himself with the reflection that when 
the newspapers are almost unanimous they are 
invariably in the wrong. The late Charles Reade 
once poured contempt upon the way in which the 
newspapers, when a popular cry was raised, all went 
in the same direction, following each other through 
the same gap in the hedge exactly like a flock of 
frightened sheep. This is what they have done in 
this instance, greatly to their discredit. When the 
histrionic performances associated with the late 
trial—performances which were not confined to the 
Bar—are forgotten, the truth will begin to prevail, 
and justice will be done. 

Tuesday.—At last the storm has broken, and 
Liberal indignation at Mr. Balfour's management of 
the business of the House has found vent in an 
angry debate and an all-night sitting. The storm 
would have been more furious still if it had not 
been for Sir William Harcourt’s generous desire not 
to press too heavily upon Mr. Balfour. As a matter 
of fact, the mismanagement of business during the 
present Session has been something the like of 
which has never been known before by any living 
member of Parliament. Whether from idleness, 
indifference, or lack of business faculty, Mr. Balfour 
has got his team into an unprecedented muddle. 
Some of the papers, I see, try to account for this 
unaccountable mess by indulging in speculations as 
to the wish of the First Lord of the Treasury to 
snub Sir John Gorst. We shall krow this afternoon 
whether there is any truth in the story that the 
Education Bill is not quite to Mr. Balfour's liking. 
But even if it does not go so far as he wished, I 
cannot believe that dislike of a particular colleague 
has led him to plunge Parliament in its present 
difficulties. The plain truth is that he is not a good 
leader, and that, with all his ability and all his 
excellent personal qualities, he does not know how 
to get on with his fellow-men. 

There has been a good deal of talk in the House 
over some recent decisions of the Speaker. Mr. Gully 
has done admirably so far, and bids fair to make one 
of the very best chairmen the House of Commons 
has ever had. But some of his rulings upon points 
of order have been of such a character as to startle 
old members of the House. His ruling yesterday, 
which seemed to imply that it was irregular to raise 
questions upon the motion for the adjournment of 
the House, is one of these. Hitherto it has been 
understood that a motion for the adjournment of 
the House for a recess could be utilised for the dis- 
cussion of any question of public interest. But 
yesterday Mr. Gully peremptorily stopped discussion 
and insisted upon confining the debate to the ques- 
tion actually before the House. There has been a 
good deal of private talk upon the matter; but there 
is little doubt that upon a fuller consideration of the 
matter the Speaker will not abide by his new ruling. 





Wednesday.—I hardly remember a greater sur- 
prise in public life than that to which the House of 
Commons was treated yesterday. It had been 
almost universally understood that the Education 
Bill was to be a comparatively small and harmless 
measure. So general was this conviction that 
the clericals have for some days past been hang- 
ing their heads in unconcealed depression; whilst 
I know at least one eminent “Front Bench 
man” on the Opposition side who went off to 
the country yesterday morning because he was 
convinced that “Gorst had nothing particular to 
say.” And now comes, in the course of an hour's 
unimpassioned speech, the revelation of a scheme 
which destroys the national system of education 
established in 1870 and provides a huge additional 
endowment for the Church of England! It takes 
one’s breath away. But this I must say, that when 
the first gasping utterances of sheer amazement had 
fallen from the lips of Liberals yesterday, they were 
immediately followed by expressions of genuine de- 
light. “If this will not kill the Government in the 
towns, what will?” seemed to be the uppermost idea. 

For the present I cannot pretend to analyse the 
Bill. It has two good features: the raising of the 
compulsory age to twelve and the clauses—appro- 
priated from Mr. Bryce’s Commission—relating to 
Secondary Education. Beyond this, everything is 
bad and unjust. The School Boards are to be 
practically killed, and the Town Councils, with their 
enormous proportion of publican members, estab- 
lished as the supreme educational authorities ; every 
district is to have its own code—that is to say, is to 
give as good or as bad an education as it pleases ; 
the Voluntary schools are to receive a large additional 
grant, and are practically to be raised to the supreme 
position in our educational system, and dogmatic 
teaching--apparently the teaching of every “ism” 
from Anglicanism to Mormonism—is, under certain 
conditions, to be permitted in every school. “Red 
ruin and the breaking-up of law”’—in short, blank 
chaos—has suddenly been thrust upon us. It is amaz- 
ing, and it would be overwhelming if it were possible 
that a Bill so mischievous and so unjust were likely 
to become law. But even the Tories themselves 
admit that a measure of this kind cannot possibly be 
carried this Session. It is a measure which justifies 
the most relentless and unremitting opposition on 
the part of every Liberal; and, happily, the resources 
of civilisation are not yet exhausted, so far as the 
power of an Opposition to prevent the passing of a 
bad and cumbrous Bill is concerned. The most 
astonishing thing is how the Duke of Devonshire can 
have been induced to assent to such a scheme. 
Ilis position and that of Mr. Chamberlain, in view of 
their past professions, can only be described as 
abjectly contemptible. 

Thursday.—Liberal opinion regarding the new 
Education Bill grows hourly in intensity. There 
were but few members of Parliament to be seen 
yesterday, yet there was not one who had a good 
word to say for Sir John Gorst’s scheme. Even 
the Tories are frightened by it, whilst Liberals 
feel that they must fight to the death against 
it. Their feeling finds expression in the Daily 
Chronicle and in the great provincial newspapers 
—such as the Leeds Mercury and the Birmingham 
Post—in which educational questions have always 
been discussed in a more practical spirit than in 
most of the Londen journals. The whole scheme 
might have been hatched in Bedlam, were it not 
that there is about it a diabolical cleverness in mis- 
chief-making that suggests a still less desirable 
birthplace. The Birmingham Argus calls attention, 
I see, to the aceuracy of its forecast of the Bill 
published some weeks ago. When that forecast was 
printed nobody conceived it possible that it could 
be true. Now we know that it even fell short of 
the truth. The Liberal leaders and the Liberal 


party have their work cut out for them now, and 
upon the manner in which they perform it will 
depend the future of their cause. 
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THE CASE OF DR. PLAYFAIR. 
—— oo —— 

TP\HE press has shown a wonderful unanimity in 

accepting the verdictin the case of Kitson v. Play- 
fair with warm approval. But, as not unfrequently 
happens, the very unanimity of the journalists in this 
case rouses suspicion as to the soundness of their 
conclusions. The trial was essentially one that was 
*‘ played to the gallery,” and it was conducted before 
a judge who is never so much in his element as when 
he is engaged upon a case of this description. A 
woman comparatively young, fair and unfortunate, 
appealed for redress for the wrongs she had suffered 
at the hands, or rather at the mouth, of an elderly 
physician of great eminence, her superior in station, 
wealth, and culture. She appeared in court under 
the influence of a painful and irrepressible emotion, 
which naturally affected the feelings of jurors, 
counsel, and public. Her clever counsel, in the dis- 
charge of his professi_nal duty, painted her wrongs 
and the alleged misdeeds of her traducer in the 
blackest colours, whilst he made it his special busi- 
ness to convince the jury that this was a case in 
which a medical man had so far violated the eti- 
quette of his profession as to make a wanton or 
malicious revelation of secrets which he had learned 
in the confidence of the sick-room. Who amongst 
us was safe if Dr. Playfair were to be allowed to 
escape the punishment which the jury had the 
power to inflict upon him? This was practically the 
appeal made to the twelve jurors as men, husbands, 
and fathers, and we are not in the least surprised 
that they responded to it, especially after we have 
read the summing-up of Mr. Justice Hawkins. They 
were carried away, indeed, by their enthusiasm. 
Here was a case of youth and poverty outraged by 
age and wealth. What compensation could be too 
great for the victim? She has asked for five 
thousand pounds. Stuff and nonsense! let her have 
twelve. And then the good men and true retired to 
their homes satisfied that they had done something 
to render them secure from the inquisitorial eye of 
that enemy of the buman race—the family physician, 
and conscious that by giving a ridiculous amount of 
damages they had won the applause of a public 
always filled with delight by any unexpected or 
sensational incident. 

The case will doubtless be heard of again, but for 
the present it is over, and we should like to take 
advantage of the breathing-space that has been 
given us since the verdict of the jury was hailed 
with rapturous applause by the mob in court, in 
order to point to a side of the story which the 
journalists in their comments have entirely over- 
looked. The vindication, such as it is, of Mrs. Kitson 
means, in the public eye, the ruin of Dr. Playfair. 
He is branded, by the verdict of the jury, as a man 
who has been guilty of the gravest of all offences, 
the wanton or malicious revelation of professional 
secrets. Those who know this great professor of the 
art of healing know that whatever his errors may 
have been—and we do not acquit him of all error— 
he is the last man in the world to violate professional 
etiquette or to be guilty of anything that wore to 
him even the appearance of a breach of good 
faith. His fellow-doctors are the best judges of 
his character; and with that generosity which is the 
distinguishing mark of their profession, and which 
makes it present so great a contrast to the profes- 
sion of the law, they have rallied round him in 
his present unhappy position. We may take it as 
certain, from the testimony they have borne, that 
the worst offence they impute to Dr. Playfair is that 
of having been guilty of an error of judgment when 
placed in a position of great, we might almost say 
of unexampled, delicacy. After all, sensible people 
will attach rather more weight to the opinion of the 
medical profession in a matter of this kind than 
to that of twelve average jurymen, swayed by the 
eloquence of an extremely able advocate whose sole 
business was to win a verdict for his client, no 
matter at what cost to the other side. Dr. Play- 





fair's character as a man of honour, therefore, 
stands above the reach of a verdict of this kind, 
in the opinion of those who are the best judges. 
Now let us look at the actual facts of his relation- 
ship with Mrs. Kitson as they were revealed during 
the trial. This unhappy lady was almost a stranger 
to him; but, although a stranger, she happened 
to be closely connected with his wife's family. 
She had come to England under distressing 
circumstances, and had thrown herself upon the 
generosity of the family to which Mrs. Playfair 
belongs. Her confidence in their kindness had not 
been misplaced. They received her into their houses, 
and eventually they provided her with a home of 
her own. There was no suggestion even by her 
counsel that the Kitson family had not done their 
duty by the lady who had claimed their help on the 
ground that she was the wife of a brother from 
whom they had long been separated. By-and-by 
she fell ill. The medical man who attended her 
found that her case was a very serious one, and 
proposed to call in the highest authority on the 
disease from which she appeared to be suffering. 
Unfortunately for himself, Dr. Playfair was the 
man occupying this position. When he was sum- 
moned to the aid of Mrs. Kitson he went at once. 
If he had been a wise man—or, rather, if he had 
been a coldly prudent man—he would have stayed 
away. But he saw that a near relation of his wife 
was in suffering and danger, and he knew that if 
he refused to come to her aid she would only be 
able to secure the services of another specialist by 
paying for them. Ilis own skill and time he placed 
freely at her disposal. Lle saved her life, if we may 
believe the unimpeachable testimony of her ordinary 
medical attendant. He got no fee. His reward for 
doing his duty was the verdict of last week. In the 
course of his examination of the lady he made 
what he conceived to be a very serious discovery. 
Whether he was right or wrong in the opinion he 
formed is not a matter for discussion; for the sake 
of the argument, we may assume that he was mis- 
taken. Nobody, however, charges him with not 
having formed this opinion in absolute good faith. 
What was his duty under these painful and delicate 
circumstances? That is the question to be answered 
now not by a jury, and not by the technicalities of 
the law of libel, but by the good sense and good 
feeling of the public at large. 

His belief was that this lady, the wife of his own 
brother-in-law, had been guilty of infidelity to her 
husband. There was indeed, in his opinion, one 
possible explanation of what he had observed, That 
was, that her husband instead of being in Australia 
had been secretly visiting Eagland. He told Mrs, 
Kitson the opinion he had formed, and asked if her 
husband had been in this country. There is no need to 
dwell upon the way ia which she met thisinquiry. In 
the witness-box she admitted that, after refusing any 
direct answer to Dr. Playfair's inquiry, sho eventually 
told him that which was not true. In the meantime 
he had warned her that if she could not explain her 
condition satisfactorily he must communicate the 
facts to his wife. He gave Mrs. Kitson time, and he 
suggested to her a course by which she might make 
it unnecessary for him to tell his wife what he had 
discovered. If the tone of his letters was severe— 
and we certainly do not defend that tone—the line 
of action he adopted was not wanting in kindness 
and consideration. But eventually he took the step 
he had warned Mrs. Kitson he must take if she 
remained in London. He told the facts—or what he 
conceived to be the facts—to Mrs. Playfair, and ‘at 
her request he repeated the story to Sir James 
Kitson. Now the case, as he believed it to be, was 
this: that Mrs. Kitson was dishonouring her husband 
whilst living in England at the expense of that 
husband's nearest relatives. They in his abserce 
were the natural guardians of his honour. They 
were also the near relatives of Dr. Playfair—one of 
them his wife, the other his brother-in-law. Did 
Dr. Playfair commit an error so great that it ought 
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to be followed by his ruin when he put these near 
relatives of his on their guard, and invoked their 
assistance to protect the honour of their absent 
brother? That is the question we have now to deal 
with. It is quite clear that if Dr. Playfair had not 
been a medical man, and if he had acquired his 
knowledge (true or false) of Mrs, Kitson'’s condition 
in any other way, he would not only not have been 
blameworthy for having warned his wife and brother- 
in-law, but would have been considered most blame- 
worthy if he had failed to do so. But because he 
was a doctor he is to be condemned to a ruinous 
punishment for having done that which as a mere 
man it would have been clearly his duty to do. 
The judge, so far as we can understand his summing- 
up, ruled that although a communication to near 
relatives made in good faith might be privileged, the 
privilege ceased when malice was shown. The jury 
apparently accepted the view that there zvas malice 
on the part of Dr. Playfair. Not a particle of 
evidence in support of this view had been offered 
during the trial. On the contrary, it is quite clear 
that Dr. Playfair, so far from being actuated by 
malicious motives, was almost painfully anxious to 
bring the whole business to a conclusion favourable 
to the plaintiff. He tried to induce her to end the 
matter by leaving London, and when, under a strong 
sense of duty, he had spoken to Sir James Kitson, he 
urged him not to discontinue the allowance he had 
been making to his sister-in-law. Malice there was 
none. Yet it was upon the pretext that there had 
been malice that the jury found their extraordinary 
verdict, of which the judge has announced his 
approval, 

It seems to us, despite the eloquence of Mr. 
Lawson Walton and Mr. Justice Hawkins, that 
there is something wrong here. If all professional 
men were to be regarded in the light in which it 
appears that doctors are to be regarded, we might 
not feel so strongly as we do the injustice of the 
case of Dr. Playfair. But the different professions 
are to be treated in a different fashion, and that 
particular profession of which the gentlemen we 
have just named are ornaments claims in particular 
a liberty that it accords to nobody else. As a case 
in point, we venture to state the following facts, 
for the absolute truthfulness of which we vouch. 
Many years ago a woman was found dead in the 
streets of a northern town. She had suffered from 
frightful violence—violence which must have been 
inflicted upon her by means that the doctors could 
not conjecture. When last seen alive she was drunk, 
and was in the company of a boy of nineteen, who 
was also intoxicated. This lad was tried for the 
murder, found guilty and sentenced to death. The 
day after his conviction a clever surgeon, who 
believed him to be innocent, wrote to the judge who 
tried the case and pointed out to him how the 
woman's injuries might have been caused accident- 
ally. His suggestion was that when she lay drunk 
in the road she might have been run over by a horse 
and cart. The judge saw that the theory fitted the 
medical evidence, and he immediately sent for the 
counsel who had defended the prisoner, handed 
the letter to him, and told him that if he 
got up a memorial setting forth the surgeon's 
suggestions he (the judge) would advise the Home 
Secretary to reprieve the prisoner. Thereupon the 
counsel told him that he could not do this, inasmuch 
as the prisoner had confessed te him his guilt. The 
lad was duly hanged, owing to this statement by the 
counsel. We recommend this case to the attention 
of those legal gentlemen who have concerned them- 
selves in the trial of Kitson versus Playfair. Dr. 
Playfair is to be ruined because he is supposed to 
have violated professional confidence in order to 
protect the honour of his wife’s brother. The 
counsel in the above story freely broke the seal of 
professional secrecy, knowing that in doing so he 
condemned his client to an ignominious death. Yet 
we have heard eminent lawyers, when they heard 
this story, express their warm approval of the 





conduct of the barrister. It would appear as though 
there were one law for lawyers, including the lawyers 
who have climbed to the bench, and another for 
doctors. From the judgment of the lawyers it may 
be well to appeal to the common sense of ordinary 
people. 





THE NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY, 





FTER a delay which is, we suppose, inevitable 
in dealing with a Government department, 
the new National Portrait Gallery is opened to the 
public to-day. We can at last congratulate the 
nation on possessing a building worthy to house 
the treasures that it owns, and we may also con- 
gratulate Mr. Lionel Cust, the new director, on the 
skill with which his difficult work of arrangement 
has been done. The new Galleries are, for the most 
part, commodious and well built ; and although the 
wall-spaces are not always equally well lighted, the 
occasional obscurity is not without compensations, for 
it provides quiet corners for a good many pictures 
which are stronger in association than in art, while 
ample light remains to illuminate the really fine por- 
traits which the Gallery contains. There is plenty 
of room in the Gallery for additions to be made in 
future, and it is to be hoped that private generosity 
will be stimulated by the new conditions to fill up the 
gaps in the ranks which are noticeable still. Even as 
it stands, however, this collection of a thousand 
pictures, each provided with the name and date, 
and an account of the person portrayed, is a fine 
memorial of national history, and now that it is 
placed for the first time in a central part of London, 
and that Parliament has decided to throw it open on 
Sundays to the public, there will be every oppor- 
tunity for English people to become acquainted with 
the illustrious dead, whose features they ought to 
study and to know. 

The arrangement adopted for the pictures is for 
the most part a chronological sequence, which is now 
and then departed from, in order to bring together 
groups of judges, and of soldiers, of painters, princes, 
writers, and divines. The very early portraits in 
the first room are mainly of historical interest. The 
paintings of Chaucer, of Richard IIL., aud of Henry 
V. are too slight and imperfect to recall very vividly 
those celebrated men. But yet these portraits and 
the plaster casts electrotyped of still remoter person- 
ages, of Robert of Normandy and Henry III., of 
Queen Eleanor and Edward II., give one a certain 
sense of the reality of history, and have an anti- 
quarian value of their own. With the picture of 
Richard NL, a finely coloured and characteristic 
figure, we approach a higher level of art, and when 
we come down to the times of the Tudors, a 
greater age of portraiture begins. Of Henry 
VIII. and Queen Elizabeth there are several 
well-known paintings, two of the portraits of Eliza- 
beth being attributed to Zuccharo and Gheeraedts. 
Wolsey and Raleigh, Burghley and Leicester, accom- 
pany the Virgin Queen. But we do not feel that we 
can gather from their faces, as depicted here, any 
clue to their character and greatness, any more than 
we are able to discern in the portrait of Mary 
Queen of Scots the surpassing charm and fascination 
which made all Elizabethan statesmen dread her, 
while it won over every man who met her almost 
to condone her crimes. The most interesting pic- 
tures of Tudor days are the very fine picture of Sir 
Thomas Gresham and the portrait of Mary of Lor- 
raine, the mother of the famous Scottish Queen. The 
Chandos portrait of Shakespeare appears among the 
heroes of the early Stuart days, but leaves on the mind 
a certain doubt as to whether or not it truly represents 
the poet. The pictures of the seventeenth century 
increase, of course, in trustworthiness and value; 
and among them we have some admirable portraits 
by Dobson and Walker—the first of well-known 
English portrait-painters—and, later on, by that 
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accomplished painter of the Court, Sir Peter Lely. 
James J. and Charles II., Archbishop Laud and 
John Milton, Cromwell and Sir Harry Vane, 
Titus Oates and Judge Jeffreys, Nell Gwynn 
and Henrietta of Orleans, and many another 
face, fair and forbidding, lovely and _ distin- 
guished, jostle each other on the walls. A very 
fine picture of Endymion Porter (who accom- 
panied Buckingham and Charles in their wild 
journey to Madrid to woo a Spanish bride, bears 
witness to the skill of Dobson. A nobly-coloured 
portrait of Sir Horace Vere, who gallantly en- 
deavoured to defend the Palatinate against Spinola 
and the Spanish troops, stands out in conspicuous 
beauty. And the portrait by Honhurst of the 
unhappy Queen Elizabeth of Bohemia, in whose 
cause Vere so vainly fought, rivals in dignity the 
picture of her defender. The eighteenth century 
brings with ita great variety of well-known figures— 
Walpole and Chatham, Clive and Warren Hastings, 
Pope and Richardson, Bolingbroke and Nelson. 
It is catholic enough to include Washington among 
our national heroes; and it contains some fine, 
though not the finest, examples of Reynolds’s, Rae- 
burn’s, and Romney’s work. Bat some of the 
greatest pictures in the Gallery are, after all, those 
of our own day, among which Mr. Watts’s mag- 
nificent series of portraits—of Tennyson and Matthew 
Arnold, of Browning and Rossetti, of Lord Lawrence 
and Lord Sherbrooke, of Carlyle and Mill and New- 
man, and several others more—outshine in splendour 
most of their companions, and throw into the shade 
even Mr. Ouless’s fine portrait of John Bright. 

The grouping of certain portraits together is in 
many respects a happy idea. The landingful of 
Royalties which meets one on the stairs impresses 
one on the whole with an unfavourable idea of royal 
taste. But the landing which exhibits Lawrence's 
two stately portraits of Kemble and of Mrs. Siddons 
redeems the staircase from reproach, and the little 
room of actors and actresses, where Garrick and Peg 
Woffington gaze at us from the walls, reminds us of 
the service that famous actresses have rendered, in 
face if not in acting, to the cause of art. The 
room devoted to men of letters, into which, rather 
unnecessarily, a few admirals aud generals are also 
introduced, is distinguished by the work of Mr. 
Watts. The roomful of great lawyers is distin- 
guished by Woolnoth’'s impressive portrait of Lord 
Campbell, which represents acutely that clever and 
successful, but not attractive, jadge. The groups of 
painters contain interesting pictures of Reynolds 
and of Romney by themselves, and one small room, 
full of eminent women, brings together well-known 
beauties like Lady Hamilton and Mrs. Opie, philan- 
thropists like Mrs. Fry and Hannah More, 
historians like Miss Agnes Strickland, and greater 
writers like George Eliot, Christina Rossetti, 
and Mrs. Browning. This method of arrangement 
proves so interesting that one wishes that it had 
been carried further, but, no doubt, in any system 
of classification there are difficulties which only 
those who do the work find out. We must not 
omit to mention that in one of the lower corridors 
there bangs an excellent portrait of the late Sir 
George Scharf, who for nearly forty years devoted 
himself to the interests of this great collection, and 
who would have been the first to recognise and to 
rejoice in the admirable arrangements of its new 
and worthy home. 








THE SAGE OF ROWFANT. 





O those who had the good fortune to visit at 

Rowfant in Frederick Locker-Lampson’s life- 
time, his volume of reminiscences is as an echo of 
many pleasant days. The sound of his voice is in 
these pages, the kindly banter, the sincere good- 
will; and if, here and there, the book has a certain 
finnikin delicacy, that, too, recalls the author's 





particular note of dilettantism, a refinement which 
seemed an affectation till you perceived how simple 
and genuine the man was. Certainly few men of his 
generation had his peculiar charm, which attracted 
the most diverse personalities. One of the strongest 
proofs of it is Locker-Lampson’s account of his 
brief acquaintance with George Eliot. You can see 
at once that to this sensitive and sombre genius the 
persuasive buoyancy of this cultivated man of the 
world was a novel stimulus. He talked of trivial 
things, and she was immediately interested. He 
spoke of a professional beauty, then the cynosure of 
London society ; “upon this, George Eliot pricked 
up her ears aud asked about her.” He mentioned 
“an amiable little letter” he had received from the 
beauty touching some verses he had written. “On 
this George Eliot became more and more interested, 
and laughed, and asked me to repeat the lines.” 
“ More than once when I was taking leave, she said, 
‘Come and see me soon, Mr. Locker; don't lose sight 
of us.” And this to an outsider, a nobody, and not 
in her set!” There is nothing to marvel at for 
those who remember the man, his fine courtesy, 
and that indescribably winning quality which must 
have come to George Eliot as a touch of inspired 
grace amidst the solemn genuflections which were 
always going on around her. There was a pathos 
in that “ Don’t lose sight of us,” a craving for 
natural gaiety, an almost childlike admiration for 
the visitor who brought from an unknown world 
those sparkling little confidences about the pro- 
fessional beauty, and the rhymes he had written in 
her honour. 

At Rowfant Locker-Lampson played the host 
with the same delicate ease, which was not affability, 
for that suggests condescension. He introduced you 
to his books in that quaint library on the kitchen- 
floor, with its stone shelves and its iron gratings, as 
if the volumes were prisoners of State. That library 
was one of the most precious collections in Earope ; 
but its owner never allowed the fact to oppress you. 
He took it as one of the amenities of social inter- 
course; books to him were in the highest sense 
ornaments of life, not responsibilities of scholar- 
ship, to be dragged about like the cash - boxes 
of Marley’s ghost. He would talk of h‘s treasures 
as he does in “My Confidences,” where there 
is a delightful story of his quest for a first- 
folio Shakespeare containing the leaf of Ben Jonson's 
verses, which his own copy lacked. He discovered 
the prize in somecountry place. It was the property 
of a broken-down squire who didn’t know Shake- 
speare from Peter Parley, but flatly refused to 
mutilate his folio, in spite of agricultural depres- 
sion and his visitor’s handsome offer. The exa-p2r- 
ated collector's good humour was equal even to this 
strain. He actually stayed two nights with the 
squire, who, like George Eliot, yielded to the charm 
of his presence, and was loth to part with him. “I 
had to listen to Crispinus’s long-winded histories 
of his antiquarian exploits. He had published an 
account of a certain dreadful ruin, and with me went 
through its elevation and measurements. There 
was St. Nynyan’s from the east, and St. Nynyan’s 
from the west, and from the N.N.W., and from the 
W. by N., and from all the points of the compass, 
... 1 am thankful to say that I never broke down. 
I retained my native amiability of manner to the 
bitter end, and we parted the best of friends.” It 
is characteristic that Locker-Lampson thinks less 
in this episode of his disappointment than of the 
goodwill of which he was always a minister. “I 
bad one cause for satisfaction, and only one. I felt 
I had done my very best to gain my point; that I 
had not said too much; and that I could not 
blame myself for any diplomatic slip, or for the 
manner in which I had conducted the negotia- 
tions.” What other bibliophile would have 


been thus consoled for the failure to induce 
an obstinate o!d country gentleman to part with 
a single leaf of a book at the price of eighty 
pounds? It is true that Locker-Lampson is not as 
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kind in his reminiscences to certain rival collectors 
as he was to the unsophisticated possessor of Ben 
Jonson's verses; but his onslaught on a certain Hil- 
debrand Buggins, of the Philobiblon Society, bas a 
humorous extravagance which redeems it from ill- 
will. Collectors, it is well known, would cheerfully 
murder one another for a rare book; indeed, there 
is reason to suspect that many of the unpunished 
crimes of the century have been committed by Philo- 
biblons. But Locker-Lampson had too keen a sense 
of humour to embrue his hands in the blood of a 
Buggins, and there are no mouldering bones of a 
mysteriously vanished collector at Rowfant. 

Of his own literary achievements the author of 
“ My Confidences " had the most modest opinion. Ile 
Was never a minor poet, for the sufficient reason 
that he gave himself no airs. Taackeray thought 
highly of his verses—“ ours is small beer, but, you 
see, it is the right tap"—and, in the early numbers 
of Cornhill, tha reader who is curious about such 
matters will find lyrics signed by Frederick Locker 
—‘sparrow-flights” he calls them—which have at 
least the rare qualities of daintiness and spon- 
taneity. Locker, if you will, was the club-window 
bard. Thackeray was said to bave viewed human 
nature from the same undistinguished elevation—a 
criticism which, if it means anything, suggests that 
the tide of humanity under club windows must have 
remarkable depths for the genius that can sound 
them. The singer of “London Lyrics” had, at any 
rate, caught the tender gaiety of a greater master. 
He had an eye for the graces of social life, for the 
genuine feeling which often underlies its trivialities. 
Some of these compositions may live by pure humour. 
Why, otherwise, after many years, still lingers iu 
our memory the delicious reminiscence of the 
infant, solemnly watching the flirtation of the 
nursemaid with the soldier, and reflecting— 


When I ean talk I'll tell mamma— 
And that’s my earliest recollection ? 


Probably no man ever had a keener sense than the 
sage of Rowfant that the secret of rational enjoy- 
ment lies in the faculty of seeing life in just 
proportions. When Locker turned on his tap of 
“small beer,” he never imagined that it was Tokay. 
He had hobbies, but he never rode them to death. 
He took a justifiable pride in his family, and col- 
lected ancestral anecdotes for the benefit of a 
remote posterity, on the plea that his immediate 
descendants could never tell a family story without 
spoiling it. But the pride was as devoid of pre- 
tension as his verses, or his interest in rare old 
books. A clear-syed good sense was the foundation 
of his social qualities, and exercised a potent 
attraction alike on his superiors and his inferiors ia 
intellectual gifts. He was the balm in Gilead to 
irritable genius. Certainly no man in our time 
is more missed from the society to which he 
contributed so rare an element of piquant and 
appreciative geniality. 








AN ANGLO-ITALIAN OPERA. 

TY\O base an opera on the “Spanish Student” of 

Longfellow was a happy idea, suggested, it may 
be, by the fortunate result with which the same 
poet's “Golden Legend” has been turned into a 
cantata. The Italian composer, moreover, Signor 
Pellegrini, has shown in his treatment of the subject 
that he was capable of setting Longfellow's poem 
to melodious strains, animated by enough spirit and 
vivacity to give to the music a certain dramatic 
stamp. The difficult task of characterising the per- 
sonages has scarcely been attempted. But in Italian 
opera—as, for instance, in the early style of Verdi— 
agitation, emotion, passion are dramatic in them- 
selves. The music is always appropriate provided 
there is enough fire in it; and there is intensity and 





warmth in all that Signor Pellegrini writes. “ Vic- 
torian,” the name of the Spanish student, would 
have been a better title for the operatic version of 
Longfellow’s poem than ‘“ Mercedes,” as Signor 
Pellegrini calls his work. Mercedes might figure 
in any Spanish tale, but Victorian, the student 
who leaves his family, his friends, and his occupa- 
tion, and, for the sake of a charming gipsy girl, is 
willing to join the tribe to which she belongs—this 
character is a direct importation from Cervantes’s 
“Gipsy of Madrid,” whose main incidents have 
been dealt with in dramas, operas, and ballets. 
In Cervantes’s delightful tale, the fair young gipsy 
excites the animosity of an unscrupulous rival, 
who, after robbing a stranger of some valuable 
ornament, conceals the stolen jewel about the 
person of the girl she hates. The innocent victim 
of jealous spite is arrested and taken before a 
provincial magistrate, who, while acquitting her 
of the theft charged against her, recognises her at 
the same time as his long-lost daughter, stolen by 
gipsies in early childhood, The apparent gipsy girl, 
claimed by the aristocratic family to which she 
belongs, is distressed at being separated from the 
young man who for love of ber has Bohemianised 
himself. But he, like herself, is of good birth, and 
as there is no permanent obstacle in the way of 
their marriage, they are in due time united. 

If, however, Longfellow in his “Spanish Student” 
had followed Cervantes to the end,many people would 
be now accusing him of having derived bis story not 
from Cervantes (a most respectable source) but 
from the libretto of the Bohemian Girl. Instead, 
then, of ending with an ingenious intrigue, the 
“Spanish Student” terminates by a series of melo- 
dramatic incidents; infinitely more tolerable, as 
related in Longfellow's graceful verse, than when 
presented to the bodily eye as actual occurrences. 
The student, Victorian, bas a rival in the Count 
de Lara, one of those wicked noblemen whose mission, 
in opera, it is to pervert innocent maidens; and 
another in a somewhat elderly and absolutely in- 
fatuated gipsy named Romano, who makes the 
course clear for Victorian by first killing the Count 
and afterwards throwing himself from a high cliff 
into the sea. 

The librettist has furnished his composer with 
some of the most admired opportunities for operatic 
effects, such as choruses behind the scenes, serenades, 
gipsy dances, and a dirge, sung for the murdered de 
Lara by the very young women whom in life, and 
in the full possession of bis faculties, he would have 
pursued like a raging lion. The music is all well 
written for the voice; much of it is very tuneful ; 
and if the melodies are not always strikingly original, 
they are never commonplace. The figures of the 
accompaniments, too, are often rovel and ingenious. 
Verdi is the master by whom the composer of 
Mercedes has been mainly influenced. But there are 
passages in the score which, without being actually 
reminiscent of Gounod, recall his treatment. If the 
work was to be produced in England and in the 
Eoglish language (which may not, however, have 
been Signor Pellegrini’s original intention), it seems 
a pity that the beautiful verses of Longfellow 
should not have been turned to account in a direct 
manner, instead of being first translated into English 
and then translated back again into Italian. It must 
be added that the opera is well executed, thanks, 
in a great measure, to the number of times it had 
already been performed in the provinces. 

Mr. Rousbey deserves praise for his enterprise in 
producing a new work when the only operas that 
can be counted upon with certainty to draw large 
houses are favourites of many years’ standing, from 
The Bohemian Girl and Marilana to Faust and 
Carmen, and from Faust and Carmen to La 
Cavalleria Rusticana and I Pagliacci. These very 
same operas are strangely enough also announced 
now by Sir Augustus Harris at Drury Lane; 
while Mr. Tarner has just been giving them at the 
Standard Theatre. 
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DANTE IN AMERICA, 





MONG the forces which seem destined some day 
to promote international harmony is the 
growth of a cosmopolitan literature, and nothing is 
more calculated to inspire a sense of universal kin- 
ship than the worship and study of the great world- 
poets—those divine writers, the glory of whose 
achievements must bea placed to the credit not only 
of the nations which produced them, but of all 
mankind. 

The term “ humanities” has somewhat fallen out 
of use, and in its normal significance is doubtless 
opposed to brutal or barbarous pursuits. Neverthe- 
less, it seems well fitted to express another aspect of 
culture and refinement, for after the Renascence 
the widespread—though of late much-maligned— 
study of the Classics afforded a common meeting- 
ground for men of all countries. These, however, 
were a somewhat select class, and their mutual 
amenities weighed but lightly against the ambition 
of kings and the irrational prejudices of “ the vulgar.” 
The more general diffusion of taste and education, 
combined with other and possibly more potent 
influences, can only tend to weaken these causes 
of strife and to weld mankind into a genuine 
brotherhood. 

These being our sentiments, we note with much 
satisfaction the considerable addition recently made 
to the Dante treasures of the United States. 
Hitherto, the largest collection of works on Dante 
has been at Harvard. This is easily accounted for 
by the presence in that University of Longfellow 
and Norton, both translators of the poet, and of that 
eminent scholar and writer, James Russell Lowell, 
whose speeches, when in England, on literary topics 
(more especially, perhaps, his address at the unveil- 
ing of the Coleridge memorial) were the envy and 
delight of his contemporaries. The effect of their 
teaching and example was the formation at Harvard 
of a Dante society and the acquisition of an ex- 
tensive library. 

Now, however, through the generosity and enter- 
prise of Mr. Willard Fiske, the Harvard library has 
been completely overshadowed by the rival collection 
at Cornell. This, with the exception of the Dante 
works in the Biblioteca Nazionale at Florence, is 
claimed to be the most important collection of the 
kind in the world, and, from the accounts which have 
come to hand, the boast seems not altogether base- 
less. The exact number of books acquired for the 
Cornell University is not yet ascertained, as the 
process is still going on; nor is it probable that an 
attempt will be made to catalogue them until the 
collection is approximately complete. Meanwhile, 
it may not be amiss to set forth the principal 
contents of the library at the date of writing, 
and the manner in which the University became 
possessed of them. 

The case supplies a striking illustration of the 
advantage of having a millionaire as librarian, as 
well as the superiority of individual energy and 
enthusiasm to mere mechanical routine. The Dante 
library which Mc. Fiske has so munificently pre- 
sented to Cornell is his third success in book-collect- 
ing. Some fifteen years ago, being then Librarian 
of Cornell University, Mr. Fiske began to take an 
interest in Italian literature, and, as one of the con- 
sequences, brought together a whole mass of works 
relating to Petrarch. These, we understand, he still 
retains as his personal property. He next occupied 
himself with the subject of Rhaeto-Romanic litera- 
ture and, having formed a collection the third largest 
in the world, made it over to Cornell. Thecatalogue 
of this second collection, which has just been pub- 
lished, fills thirty-two pages of two columns each. 

Mr. Fiske’s third attempt is, in some respects, the 
most remarkable of all. The task he undertook was 
intrinsically difficult, and both the results which he 
has achieved and the celerity with which he has 
achieved them entitle him to the highest praise. To 
forward tivo thousand volumes in six months, and 








three thousand in little over a year, implies some- 
thing more than time, and industry, and patience, 
and money, indispensable as these must have been. 
So extraordinary a feat indicates, unless we mistake, 
a knowledge of the European book-marts so exten- 
sive and peculiar as to be worthy of the best 
traditions of Yankee cuteness. We should have 
ealled Mr. Fiske a model book-hunter, but his 
previous experiences in this line seem to have stood 
him in good stead, relieving him of much of the 
drudgery which falls to the lot of the ordinary 
collector, and enabling him to lay his hands on the 
required volumes with rapidity and precision. 

In the limited space at our disposal it is impossible 
to do anything like justice to this magnificent col- 
lection. Amongst other rarities it contains the 
editio princeps, printed by Numeister at Foligno in 
1472. Added interest attaches to this copy from 
the fact that it belonged to Luca Pulci, brother of 
the author of the “Morgante Maggiore,” who has 
enriched it with a large number of notes. There 
are eight other fifteenth-century editions in the 
Fiske collection, one having been issued from Venice 
in 1477 which contains the commentary falsely 
attributed to Benvenuto da Imola. The remainder 
are various editions of Landino, published between 
1481 and 1497, all of which include his commentary 
and are illustrated with woodcuts. 

In the presence of so many treasures it is, 
perhaps, needless to apologise for the absence of the 
Mantua and Jesi editions, dated 1472, and a Naples 
edition previous to 1477. To show how next to 
impossible it was even for Mr. Fiske to secure copies 
of these much-coveted but exceedingly rare editions, 
it is enough to state that in the case of the last- 
mentioned a copy is not to be found in all Italy. 
The New York bibliophile, however, may derive 
some consolation from the thought that a copy of a 
splendid volume, reproducing all three, which was 
published by Lord Vernon iu 1854, has been presented 
by the family of the editor to the Cornell Library. 

Of the numerous editions of the sixteenth century, 
all, with the exception of three or four, are repre- 
sented in the Fiske collection. They include the 
rare first Aldine of 1502 and a counterfeit, still more 
rare, printed probably in the same year by Bar- 
tolomeo Troth at Lyons. There is also the Venice 
edition of 1555, noteworthy for the circumstance 
that in it the epithet divina, transferred from the 
poet to his Comedy, first appears on the title-page. 
By reason of a decline in interest, only three editions 
of Dante were issued in the seventeenth century— 
Vicenza, 1613; Padua, 1629; Venice, 1629—and of 
each of these the Fiske collection contains speci- 
mens. In the following century interest in Dante 
revived, and editions of the Comedy were multiplied. 
Of the whole number the collection lacks no more 
than eight. 

Since 1800 the study of Dante has been prosecuted 
almost everywhere with enthusiasm, and this has 
been manifested in a variety of ways. A countless 
host of editions has been produced, and some early 
commentaries on Dante, which had never before 
been clothed in print, have been given to the public 
in monumental volumes. Mr. Fiske has acquired 
most, if not all. Besides Dante curiosities, the col- 
lection contains a practically exhaustive list of 
artistic illustrations, and all the principal transla- 
tions in Armenian, Bohemian, Catalan, Danish, 
Datch, French, German, Modern Greek, Hebrew, 
Hungarian, the Italian dialects, Latin, Polish, 
Russian, Sanscrit, Spanish, Swedish, and a specimen 
in Volapiik. The most valuable possession in this 
department is an early Spanish version by Villegas, 
Burgos, 1515. There is an almost unbroken series of 
Envglish translations, from Boyd's in 1802 to Parsons’s, 
Sullivan's and Musgrave's in 1895. 

In addition to works like these, the library is 
stored with all kinds of aids and accessories to the 
study of Dante, such as magazine articles, journals 
of Dante societies, etc. In this section is one very 
interesting feature. It is the custom at Italian 
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weddings to have printed for private circulation 
some work of which the bride and bridegroom and 
their friends receive copies, but which does not 
come into the market until the death of a re- 
cipient. Mr. Fiske has succeeded in obtaining an 
abundance of these souvenirs, which are sometimes 
as instructive as they are curious. 

We have by no means exhausted all that might 
be said respecting this splendid library, which, it 
must be remembered, has been scarcely two years 
in existence, and therefore bids fair to defy any 
possible competition. It is to be hoped, however, 
for their own credit, that the countrymen of that 
devoted Dantophile, Lord Vernon, will not allow all 
the good things to go to America, and that an effort 
will be made to establish a Dante library in London, 
the adopted home of Baretti and Foscolo, Rossetti 
and Mazzini. 








THE ARMENIAN QUESTION TO-DAY. 





CONSTANTINOPLE, March 28th. 


HE English Government has not abandoned the 

Armenians. It does not accept its defeat of 
last year as final, nor acknowledge that the Sultan 
has freed himself from treaty obligations by mas- 
sacring or plundering half a million of his Christian 
subjects. Nor bas it turned over its responsibilities 
to Russia or recognised any Russian protectorate 
over the Christians in Turkey. It stands to-day 
exactly where it stood a year ago, on the Treaty of 
Berlin, and demands the same things. It has sent 
Consuls to all the chief places in the interior to 
enforce these demands on the local authorities. It 
deserves all credit for maintaining this position, and 
I can see no advantage in prolonging the dis- 
epssion in regard to the failure of last year. 
Probably no one regrets it more than Lord Salisbury 
and Sir Philip Currie. The Blue Books have made 
the facts known to the world—-so far as it was wise 
to publish them—and the public needs no further 
information. It has already pronounced its verdict 
upon the Sultan and the Powers. 

But it is essential that the world, and especially 
the English people, should realise that the Armenian 
question still exists and is more pressing and critical 
than it was a year ago. The Government needs 
and, no doubt, desires the support of public opinion. 
It is very essential to its influence here that the 
Sultan should understand that the English people is 
determined that he shall fulfil his promises, that it 
will keep up this agitation until he does. It is the 
present condition of the Armenians—their present 
sufferings—which should be kept before the world. 
it is the question what can be done for them now 
and in the future, not the question what ought 
to have been done last year. The people are tired 
of that. The homes of last year will never be an 
old story to those who saw them and suffered in 
connection with them; but to the far-off world 
they are a thing of the past, to be crowded out of 
their minds by new interests. Our sympathies are 
for the living rather than the dead. 

The first thing which we have to face in the 
immediate future in the devastated provinces is 
famine. Not only are there from 300,000 to 400,000 
Armenians who have lost everything, and who, at 
the best, can gain nothing to live upon before the 
coming harvest, but the fields have been ravaged 
also, great stores of food have been destroyed, and 
planting and sowing have been impossible over wide 
regions. There will not be food enough produced 
to feed the population. With famine will come 
pestilence in some form, which will be a danger to 
Europe as well as to Turkey. There kas been much 
generous giving to relieve the suffering Armenians, 
and probably 100 000 lives have been thus far saved 
by it; but the contributions are falling off, as other 
things are absorbing people's attention, while the 
demand for help is certain to continue and increase 





for six months at least, if the country is to be saved 
from famine and pestilence. We must keep on 
giving, and the English Government must continue 
to protect its agents in the relief work. Thus far 
this has been done, but the Turks are now renewing 
their efforts to put a stop to all relief, except that 
which they profess to give themselves—which is, to 
say the least, illusory, and means immediate starva- 
tion for most of the Armenians. I think we may 
trust Sir Philip Currie to see that his agents are not 
molested. 

What was demanded last year was security for 
life, property, person, and religion. It was to secure 
these that certain reforms in the administration 
were deemed necessary. They were demanded and 
finally promised. This promise constitutes an ad- 
ditional ground for insisting upon such security, 
and what the English Government can do now is to go 
on and insist upon these things through its Ambas- 
sador and through its Consuls. It is already doing 
this, and will certainly continue to doit so long as 
public opinion keeps up the pressure. Something 
has been accomplished. There is greater security 
than there was three months ago. The local author- 
ities in Anatolia are making some effort to protec’ 
life and property and restrain the fanaticism which 
they stirred up last year. The Sultan professes to 
have given orders to this effect, and to be ready to 
punish those Turks who resist. This also has been 
done in some cases. 

But, in spite of all this, the present con- 
dition of the Armenians is heartrending. So far 
as security of person is concerned, thousands of 
innocent men are literally rotting in the prisons; 
there are daily threats of new massacres ; women are 
taken from their homes and violated with impunity ; 
men and women are beaten and often killed in the 
streets and fields. As to property, not only have 
they been generally plundered in seven vilayets, 
but they are blackmailed everywhere, and they 
cannot collect any of the debts due to them by Turks, 
In most cases the work of plunder still goes on in a 
small way, and the destruction of the vineyards and 
orchards of the Christians continues. The Turks 
are also seizing on their lands, and there is no 
remedy in the courts. As to religion, forced conver- 
sions have stopped, and, theoretically, it is true that 
those who became Moslems are at liberty to return 
to their Christian faith. Many have doue so, but, 
except in certain towns, there is no real liberty to 
return, The Moslem population does not tolerate it, 
and every where it is a return to misery, persecution, 
and constant fear of death. What is still worse, the 
Sultan is trying to destroy the Armenian Church. 
Most of its great monasteries and a large number of 
churches have been destroyed. Hundreds of bishops 
and priests have been killed. Many have been 
exiled, and others forced to become Moslems. He is 
trying to force the Patriarch to resign, and has 
practically cut him off from exercising any eccle- 
siastical functions outside of Constantinople. If he 
dared, he would undoubtedly hang him at the door of 
his church as the Greek Patriarch was hung at the 
time of the Greek Revolution. 

It is these present evils, this continued oppression, 
which ought to stir public opinion to insist that the 
English Government shall persist in its efforts, and 
which ought also to keep up the stream of charity 
which is now flowing in this direction. There has 
been some question of encouraging emigration, and 
Cyprus, Canada, and the United States have been 
mentioned as desirable localities for Armenian 
colonies. At present the Turkish Government is 
making no objection to the departure of Armenians, 
and large numbers have left the country. Those 
who have lost everything and most need to go are 
helpless, and could only get away by means of 
foreign aid. This is specially true of the women 
and children whose male relatives have been killed. 
Something might be done in this direction to 
advantage; but the mass of the people will remain 
in Turkey, and must be protected here. 
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A PLOUGHMAN AT ELTHAM, 
“ROOK-LEGGED, and brown as his field in hue, 
C The old ploughman treads behind his antique 
share, 
His wrinkled hands, keeping the coulter true, 
Grown huge in the keen air. 


The red walls of the gardens close at hand 
Enclose the promise of rich-blossom'd spring ; 
Through all the corners of the hazy land 
The larks and thrushes sing. 


Strange that I stand to-day with eyes intent 
On such old simple things as horse and plough, 
The town's distracting grim environment 
Rend’ring them marvels now; 


Strange too, and sad, that he who ploughs has 
grown 
Even ‘mid these fields an unfamiliar thing, 
Sum of old forces long since overthrown, 
Old creeds that aye take wing. 


Holbein once painted in fantastic mode 

A ploughman and four horses, to whose sides 
Death darts with furiously uplifted goad 

And obscene elfin strides. 


Our century, grown dazed and out of breath, 
Pants past the honestest of Adam's sons: 
In every furrow every kind of death 
Beside this peasant runs! 


Out there, not three miles off, great London looms, 
Each long new street a throat that still desires 
The sap of earth, each house of sordid rooms 
A wreck of the bird's choirs, 


He is, I think, the last of all his kin 
Who ear these lands: his children all have sold 
Their birthright for scant bread or hunger in 
The streets not pav’n with gold. 


Bless’d shall he be if that he still retain 
His cottage with its flowers and thyme and sage, 
And, in the churchyard there, a cramp’d demesne 
Held since King Wihtred’s age ; 


Bless’d, nay twice bless’d, if that he need not brave 
The gaunt promiscuous workhouse in the town, 
The base oblivion of the common grave 
Whither its poor go down! 
Victor PLARR. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE., 





MORRICE BUCKLER. 


HE above looks like the name of another new 
minor poet, but is not. And I ought, according 

to promise, to be making some further observations 
on the “Celtic Renascence,” but am not. Morrice 
Buckler has nothing to do with the Celtic Re- 
nascence, but is the eponymous hero of a story 
published a few days ago by Messrs. Macmillan & 
Co. “The Courtship of Morrice Buckler: a Ro- 
mance: being a Record of the Growth of an English 
Gentleman during the years 1685-1687, under strange 
and difficult circumstances, written some while after- 
wards in his own hand, and now edited by A. E. W. 
Mason "—so the full title runs: and I give it in full 
because the italicised words (which are all that 
appear on the cover of the book) might seem to 
promise yet another exposition of the art of love as 
understood and practised by people who smoke 
too many cigarettes—by the Dollies, Archies, and 
Reggies who bicycle just now (or “bike” it, to use 
their own language) along the pleasant ways of 
fiction— 
The ends of cigarettes and soda-corks, 
And bicycles with “ Dyesies” overb!own 
Encumber all the paths of poesy. 
And Dick thumps Harriet upon the back 
And Harriet has a past—— But who can trace 
A Grace's naked foot among them all? 








Well, Mr. Mason’s story is not of this class at all ; 
which I trust will not interfere with its popularity. 
It opens with a rattle of adventures—University of 
Leyden—(Romantic flavour quite pecu-liar attaches 
to the U-niversity of Leyden. I don’t pretend to 
know why ; but it is so)—students discovered read- 
ing (touch of local colour in this)—panting horseman 
without—message interrupted by an apoplectic fit— 
English baronet in Bristol gaol—* Bloody Assize ”"— 
and “ Gallop,” says Joris, “ for yet there is time” (or 
would have said so, but for apoplexy preventing)— 
voyage home—contrary winds—hero arrives in 
London—no money, and not a minute to spare— 
visits a gaming-table—wins a horse—and so on. All 
this is good enough rough-and-tumble, and told with 
plenty of spirit. But a great many romancers have 
ridden the ride before and missed the watchword 
and had trouble over the relays; and Mr. Mason 
pays the natural penalty of the late-comer. It is 
only when the Bristol business is finished and done 
with that the story begins to take an excellence of 
its own. Chapter V.is the real opening of the chase : 
it is there at any rate that the jaded huntsman 
begins to sit up in his saddle and suspect a real fox. 
And—I desire to draw no comparisons—the remain- 
ing 300 pages, which are the bulk of the book, seem to 
me quite the best thing we have had in the way of 
adventurous romance since Mr. Anthony Hope gave 
us his “ Prisoner of Zenda.” For romantic situation 
—and, I may add, romantic atmosphere—this same 
Chapter V. will be hard to beat. A castle “ hung 
disconsolately on the hillside” in a far-away corner 
of the Tyrol, “a black stain upon a sloping wilder- 
ness of snow”: within the castle, the traitorous 
Count Lukstein seated alone before a log-fire on his 
bridal night: the bride upstairs: the castle asleep : 
below, on the icy crags, the hero climbing armed to 
avenge his friend's death—thus the chapter opens. 
The duel that follows is at least as strikingly in- 
vented. Behind the Count, as the two swords 
engage, is a closed door; and as the fight proceeds, 
the hero sees this door slowly opening :— 


“T strained my ears to catch the fall of a foot, the rastle of » 
dress. But our own hard breathing, a light rattle of steel as 
swords lunged and parried, a muffled stamp as one or the other 
stepped forward upon the rugs—these were the only noises in 
the room, and for ine they only served to deepen and mark the 
silence. Yet all the while I felt that the door was opening— 
opening; 1 knew that someone must be standing in the doorway 
quietly watching us, and that someone a woman, and Count 
Lukstein’s wife... . 1 felt fear run down my back like ice, 
unstringing my muscles, sucking my heart. I summoned all my 
strength, compressed all my intelligence into a despairing effort, 
and flung myself at Lukstein. He drew back out of reach, and 
behind him I saw a flutter of white. Throngh the doorway, 
holding a lighted candle above her head, Countess Lukstein 
advanced noiselessly into the room. Her eyes, dark and dilated, 
were fixed on mine ; still she spoke never a word. She seemed 
not to perceive her husband; she seemed not even to see me, 
into whose face she gazed. “T'was as though she was looking 
through me, at something that stood in the window behind 
my head.” 


The bride, indeed, is walking in her sleep. With 
a sightless stare she passes between the two duellists, 
and so forth upon the snowy terrace and back again. 
Before she returns, her husband has fallen. 


“ He fell backwards heavily, and I let go of my sword. The 
point stuck in the floor behind him as he fell, and he slid down 
the blade on to the ground. . . . I glanced through the window, 
To my horror I saw that Countess Lukstein was already return- 
ing across the lawn. The Count bad fallen across the window, 
blocking it. I plucked my sword free, and lugged the body 
into the curtains at the side, cowering myself behind it. I had 
just time to gather up his legs and so leave the entrance clear, 
when she stepped over the sill. A little stream of blood was 
running towards her, and I was seized with a mad terror lest it 
should reach her feet. She moved so slowly and the stream ran 
so quickly. Every moment I expected to see the white of her 
slippers grow red with the stain of it. But she passed beyond 
the line of its channel just a second before it reached so far. 
With the same even and steady gait she recrossed the room and 
turned into the little stairway, latching the door behind her.” 


And so Mr. Morrice Buckler leaves the corpse and 
escapes down the hillside. As he clambers down, a 
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woman's shriek rings out on the night: and with 
that shriek in his ears he leaps on horseback and 
gallops for the Italian frontier. 


And then begins what I may call the human 
romance of the book. We have had romance of 
situation, and are to have it again in four or five 
very notable scenes before the tale is ended. But 
from the moment when the Countess Lukstein 
wakes beside her dead husband, the human interest 
wakes in the book and colours all that follows. 
How she swears to avenge him: how she meets 
Morrice, and how he falls in love with her and she 
half in love with him: how she discovers that he is 
the slayer: her revenge, and how picturesquely she 
attains it—attains it completely only to be forced to 
abandon it; all this makes as gallant a story as 
heart can desire. 


There are loose ends in the book. As I have 
hinted, much of the beginning seems to me otiose, 
and “Jack Larke” in particular a superfluous 
character, or rather a character for whom the 
author, after a certain point, seems unable to find 
any use. At times the intrigue grows unduly 
involved. And altogether I expect the tale would 
profit by being docked of seventy pages or so. Also, 
after many attempts at elucidation, I have had to 
“give up” the diagram of Lukstein Castle on p. 90. 
It looks as if it were intended to illustrate the dis- 
covery by the “ X rays" of a piece of court-plaster 
hidden in a sealed envelope behind a line of foot- 
lights. If I am right, the illustration has perbaps 
slipped out of some other of the many publications of 
Messrs. Macmillan. Also Mr. Mason, who resembles 
other writers in his use of the locution “ And then a 
strange thing happened,” differs from them in other 
respects, especially in his spelling of “‘ potato.” 

These are trifles, however, and will disappear 
when the story comes to be dramatised, as I hope it 
will. I speak without authority on such matters; 
yet, unless I make a big mistake, the Countess 
Lukstein’'s revenge affords a remarkable opportunity 
for a competent dramatist. But then I have been 
wondering off and on for ten years and more why 
no play has yet been written on the Branciani story 
in Mr. Meredith's “ Sandra Belloni.” And I daresay 
there is quite a sound reason, if somebody would 
only tell me. 


Certainly, whether it reach the stage or not, 
“Morrice Buckler” is a fine dramatic tale, as any 
reader will confess who gets beyond the first four 
chapters. And if here and there it seem imitative 
and amateurish, in the Countess herself and Otto 
Krax it contains two characters of which any living 
romancer might be proud. Of silly sentiment it 
holds not a trace. It is a good-tempered and 
generous book. 





A. T. QC. 
REVIEWS. 
THE CHRISTIAN HOPE. 


THe CHrIstIAN Doctrine OF Immorranitry. By Stewart 

D. F. Salmond, M.A., D.D. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 
| JYROFESSOR SALMOND is a cober and grave 

thinker, a candid and fair-minded scholar, a well- 
informed and disciplined theologian. This book is 
like unto him, learned, exhaustive, cautious, the handi- 
work of a man who grudges no labour to do justice 
to the subject he loves: and that subject is one which 
has taxed to the full all his qualities. It is a question 
diflicult to handle; all the more difficult that it 
is so easy to disappoint expectation and so necessary 
to deal with theories often both extravagant and 
fantastic. But there is a calmness, an almost stoical 
deliberation, about this book which will go far to 
disarm and therefore to silence the more extreme 
men who seek in Scripture the evidence that shall 
give substance to their own dreams; indeed, the 
author is so dispassionate, so objective, that his work 
will certainly disappoint those amiable theorists 





whose geography of the future is the more minute 
and defined in that it is a territory concerning which 
so little is known. 

Professor Salmond has dealt with the subject 
mainly as one in Biblical Theology, which means his 
principal business is the interpretation of the sacred 
writers, who are, of course, here read and under- 
stood in and through the circle of ideas amid which 
they lived and to which they gave expression 
rather than through those of later days. His work 
is, therefore, historical in the best sense. It at- 
tempts to get at the mind of the Scriptures, leaving 
them to deliver their own testimony to their own be- 
liefs. Yetthe book has a large scheme. The author 
sees that it is impossible to deal scientifically with 
religious thought otherwise than by the compara- 
tive method, ie. measuring the ideas he would 
explain alike as regards origin and order, matter and 
form, function and place, with kindred and cognate 
ideas in other religions. While his main concern 
is with the New Testament he has also to discuss 
what he terms the “ Ethnic ” and the “ Old Testament 
Preparation.” Under the first head he reviews 
the ideas of the lower races and the beliefs of India, 
Egypt, Babylonia, Persia, and Greece. Under the 
second head he discusses the beliefs and expressions 
that in the various books of the Old Testament 
either imply or look towards immortality, and he 
attempts to appreciate the contributions made to 
its development in the Poetical and Prophetical 
books. But he concentrates his strength on the 
New Testament, passing in review not only Christ’s 
own teaching but also the teaching of the several 
apostolic writers. In a concluding book he sums 
up his results and discusses them in relation to the 
doctrines of Annihilation and Restoration, neither 
of which he accepts. 

In a book covering so wide a field, and so ripe and 
judicial in its scholarship, we can notice only a few 
salient points. And first, as the most general criticism 
we can make, we do not feel that Professor Salmond 
has quite worked into unity bis method and his ma- 
terial. The doctrine of Immortality may be dealt 
with either as a question in comparative psychology 
and religion, or as a question in the interpretation of 
a specific religion or religions as preserved for us in 
its or their sacred books. It is not easy to combine 
these two methods, especially as the tendency is to 
use the one method up to a certain point and then 
to drop it and follow the other exclusively. Thus, 
in the case before us, we might have had the 
Ethnic Preparation or the several religions here 
treated presented either as types of common factors 
of belief acting under specific conditions that differ- 
entiate their forms; or we might have had them 
presented as systems that had influenced, or might 
have influenced, special beliefs and questions, in- 
cluding the Hebrew people and the Christian Church. 
The first question is the one proper to the philosophy 
of religiov, which is an analysis of the forces or 
causes which produce religions or religious ideas, 
and of the conditions or occasions which work their 
variation. The second question is the one proper to 
the history of religions, which has to do with both 
their separate and their common life, as mutually 
influenced and influencing. But Dr. Salmond’s 
treatment is too broad for the first method, and it 
goes too far afield for the second. He gives, indeed, 
a very excellent review of the religions he touches. 
He leaves upon the mind the distinct impression 
of the great place which the belief in the soul's 
immortality, in one or other of its many forms, has 
had on the life of religion and the development of 
man. But while not discussing the question as one 
of psychology and philosophy, he brings in religions 
that had no relation to Israel, while leaving out 
certain that had. There is, in particular, one 
division omitted which we should have very much 
liked to have seen included, and which is, in our 
opinion, of more significance for his problem than 
that of any he has here handled—viz. what may be 
termed the Semitic Groundwork. There is not much 
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evidence, indeed, available; still, there is some, Hell- 
hausen’s denial that the Arabs before Mohammed had 
any idea of the future being much too absolute; for, 
were it true, it would make the prominence he gave to 
the belief and its extraordinary persistence and power 
since hisday altogether inexplicable. We mayadd that 
just as in language Arabic is most significant for 
Hebrew, so in religion the pre-Islamic beliefs of Arabia 
are most important for the scholar who would explain 
those of Israel. Then, though there is little known of 
Phceuicia, still there is something ; and between these 
twowe mighthave astarting-point from which to begin 
to trace the evolution of the idea among the Hebrews. 

But there is a question of another kind, which 
also affects the discussion and makes it rather more 
difficult. Professor Salmond has candidly recognised 
the bearing of literary criticism on theological 
interpretation, and he has with remarkable 
moderation not attempted to find more in the Old 
Testament than his evidence strictly warrants; but 
we can hardly discuss the development of belief 
apart from the criticism of the documents and 
the sequences it establishes. And we confess we 
should have liked to see this theological discussion 
conducted more explicitly under the conditions 
and in the order set by criticism. On the other 
hand, we gratefully recognise how well he has 
seized and how accurately he has represented the 
native line along which the thought of Israel de- 
veloped. It is interesting to see how the organic 
unity of the faith makes its growth more a matter of 
inner forces than of outer additions. Many as the rela- 
tions of Israel to Egypt were, and varied as their inter- 
course was,it is remarkable how little the customs and 
thought of the more potent and civilised affected the 
beliefs of the feebler and ruder people. While the 
affinities with Babylonia are more intimate, the differ- 
ences are no less striking. It is specially instructive to 
note that the belief in the future grew organically 
together with the belief in the sole sovereign deity 
of Jehovah and His relation to the individual soul. 
So long as His relations were conceived to be 
collective—that is to the people as a whole—there 
was little room for the belief in a personal im- 
mortality except under the form of a shadowy 
existence in Sheol. But when personal relation to 
a God who was Himself a Person, taking pleasure 
in individual men, began to be distinct, the idea 
of immortality also began to grow definite. And 
so it is significant that the clearest expression 
of this belief, or of the forces that make for it, 
appears in the Poetical and the Prophetical Books, 
especially those of them that are most concerned 
with the personal relations cf God and man. 
Indeed, nothing is more certain than this, that 
the idea of immortality is but the shadow of the 
idea of God, or the echo which the soul returns to 
the stroke of the Divine hand. Metempsychosis 
is as native to a Pantheistic system as personal 
immortality is to a Monotheistic faith. In each 
we have what may be termed the generic con- 
ception of a people or a race expressed in the two 
forms that are most cardinal to its being—its idea 
of God and its idea of the purpose and the 
destiny of man. We feel, indeed, that Professor 
Salmond is on thoroughly sure ground when he is 
arguing that in the case of Israel the belief in 
immortality was native—neither borrowed nor im- 
ported, but directly produced from the creative or 
material idea, that of God. 

His careful exegesis of the New Testament is 
marked by caution and reverence. With its results 
we are by no means in every case satisfied, and we 
could have wished that in the interpretation of some 
of its details he had been more influenced by the spirit 
and primary thought of all Christ’s teaching. Nor are 
we prepared to accept the evidence as to the form of 
immortality from the New Testament as equal in its 
value, or as equally pre-eminentin its worth as its evi- 
dence to the fact. Just as the conventional or current 
language as tothe Old Testament Scriptures was em- 
ployed by certain New Testament writers, so was the 





then current language as to the resurrection and as to 
the future state as a whole; and we are as little pre- 
pared to accept the temporal or local forms suggested 
by the one as the physical or popular terms furnished 
by the other. With Professor Salmond’s conclusion as 
against what is termed Conditional Immortality on 
the one hand and Restoration on the other we are 
entirely agreed. The two beliefs are in a sense akin, 
The only form under which absolute or universal 
restoration can be held involves in the case of the most 
inveterately impenitent as radical a theory of annihil- 
ation as conditional immortality itself; and both 
seem nearer theologies of despair than of hope. As the 
belief in immortality is the child of the belief in God,so 
the precise form which our idea of the future state 
assumes is the reflection of the other and higher idea 
as to Him through whom it is and for whom it is. 

Witbin our limits it has not been possible for us 
to enter into the detailed examination which this book 
deserves; but we warmly welcome it as a work of 
ripe scholarship and careful and cautious inquiry. 
There is no prying into things too high, but grave 
and modest consideration of the forms which one of 
the most sacred beliefs possessed by man assume in 
the Scriptures. Such beliefs are the great factors 
of his progress; for they are the masters of his 
conduct, and the book which helps us to see how 
they came to be and what warrant they have for 
their being does us a very great service. 


THE SEAMY SIDE. 
CrimInaL Socrotoey. By Professor Enrico Ferri. Trans- 
lated and Edited by W. Douglas Morr'son, London: 


Fisher Unwin. 


TuHis is only a part (very competently translated) of 
Professor Ferri's treatise on “ Criminal Sociology,” 
yet it contains near three hundred closely-printed 
pages. Though professedly concerned with prac- 
tical matters, it is not herein that its chief value 
lies. It is eminently suggestive; you may disagree 
with every conclusion, and yet be much the better 
for its perusal, for it stimulates thought, and to do 
that is to render a mighty service. 

In these narrow limits it were vain to discuss the 
whole theory of crime; better to take up one or 
two of our author’s most prominent positions. Is 
crime increasing or diminishing? He leans to the 
more gloomy view. He thinks that statistics which 
show a diminution are delusive, that summary 
methods of punishment account for the fewer number 
of cases before the higher courts of Europe. Force 
he holds no remedy, for crime is diminished by 
prevention, not by repression, since criminals lack 
foresight, and legal punishment is uncertain. Also, 
the very complexity of modern life produces its 
own forms of wrongdoing. A higher class of 
ciininals is evolved who turn the forces of 
civilisation against itself, who employ science and 
the most refined ingenuity in the construction of 
mighty schemes of fraud. But after every deduction, 
crime has diminished within the last two centuries; 
and even then the difference between that and an 
earlier state was noticeable. In a famous passage 
Lord Coke laments over the enormous number of 
people judicially slain in England every year; and 
down to much later days people were executed in 
great numbers for comparatively trifling offences; 
but then the law, though cruel, was weak and 
ineffectual. To-day the railway and the tele- 
graph are, after all, much more at the service 
of the thief-catcher than of the thief. In modern 
England we hear of every important crime that is 
committed, and we mark the misses more than the 
hits of justice. But it is rather by prevention 
than by punishment that we have diminished 
the criminal class. Most offences are the result of 
want or passion. If people bave employment and 
food, one great cause is removed; if they are made 
less brutal and less drunken, another incentive 
vanishes. The Board Schools and the Salvation 
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Army have, according to the plain testimony of 
police-court officials, much lessened in the last 
decade the work of those courts. 

Some of the reforms suggested by Professor Ferri 
seem rather fitted for Utopia than for the actual 
State. Thus he would have prisoners defended at 
the public expense ; he would not only make repara- 
tion to persons wrongly convicted, but to those who 
are wrongly prosecuted. The practical man will 
urge that to do all this would impose an almost 
intolerable burden on the State, and would result in 
many abuses, 

On the death-penalty his remarks are moderate 

and sensible. That society has a right to inflict it 
he has no doubt; yet he does not think that in in- 
dividual cases the commission of the crime involving 
it is thus prevented, and on the whole he favours 
abolition. He forgets the effect on the imagin- 
ation of the mass. It surrounds human life with a 
certain sanctity, and thus prevents the state of mind 
which renders murder possible. That it removes 
monsters from our midst is also true, but the same 
end is practically attained by their imprisonment 
for life. He has the meanest opinion of trial by 
jury. “Justice is being deprived of her scales and 
provided with a dice-box” is a mot of Carrara’s 
which he quotes with approval. He points out that 
it is foreign to the habits of the Latin races; is a 
mere copy from England; is “artificially grafted by 
a stroke of the pen on the organism of the law.” In 
this country we do not depend upon the jury as we 
once did. The Judicature Acts have made it the 
exception, not the rule, in civil cases. Even in the 
Criminal Courts an enormous mass of matters are 
dealt with by judges of first instance, whilst the 
Court of Crown Cases Reserved in practice, though 
not in theory, modifies its decisions. The obvious 
objection that it makes judges of men who are not 
.trained for this business is here re-stated; yet it 
identifies the people with the administration of 
justice, it corrects the tendency of inferior judges 
towards convictions, and—in this country at least 
—whatever be its defects in theory, it has been 
found to work well in practice. Even in the admin- 
istration of laws, as those against witchcraft and 
blasphemy, it has never been found that judges 
were more enlightened than juries, of whom the 
worst that can be said is that they have been too 
ready to follow the ruling of the Bench. 


PHILOSOPHY THROUGH CRITICISM. 


Essays AND NOTICES, PHILOSOPHICAL AND PSYCHOLOGICAL, 
By Thomas Whi:taker, B.A, Oxon. London: T. Fisher 
Unwin. 


Tue book before us is a series of articles reprinted 
with some revision from Mind and other periodicals. 
Every one of them exhibits wide and profound 
study, careful and close reasoning, and—what is not 
very common among philosophers any more than 
among theologians—a just appreciation of wholly 
diverse systems. Of course, the method of pre- 
sentation has its inevitable defects. Where, we 
ask, is the bond that connects Giordano Bruno 
with the Philosophy of History, sthetics 
with Political Philosophy, the cyclic theory of 
human progress with the apperception-psycho- 
logy? It is true that the philosopher is bound to 
consider all these things, but it is not easy to make 
his standpoint clear to the world by occasional 
criticism of the standpoints of others. Moreover, 
Mr. Whittaker is by no means a preacher; he is not 
consumed with the desire to refute the pernicious 
views of his opponents, as eg. one of the books 
he criticises—Professor Case’s “ Physical Realism ”"— 
shows its author to be. Now, a little odium philo- 
sophicum—a very familiar passion, in spite of the 
popular conception of philosophic calm—is a great 
help to the student. It is easy to be interested in 
the struggles of a belated Natural Realist against 





Phenomenalism, or in the Idealist fighting Posi- 
tivism, or vice vers@, because we have the pleasure 
of suspecting ulterior motive and giving play to our 
own passions. It is less easy to be interested in 
a series of criticisms which cast on rival doctrines 
only the dry light of the philosophic intellect. 

Still, we can trace certain definite views running 
through the varied contents of the book. As the 
author tells us in his preface, the essays are a series 
of attempts to arrive through criticism at positive 
knowledge. Such a method, he holds, gives the only 
hope of attaining an ontology at all. An ontology, 
an irresistible theory of things in themselves, is not, 
as Mr. Whittaker holds, attainable as a certainty. 
Idealism is demonstrable—that is to say, even 
molecules are ultimately phenomena of perception, 
or at least of perception conceived as possible, 
But we are compelled to postulate “the absolute 
permanence,” outside the individual consciousness, 
“of these phenomenal values,” and by doing so we 
get scientific results. In practice, the permanence 
is accepted for scientific and ordinary purposes ; but 
any pressure from an opponent as to what the thing- 
in-itself really is, is met by a plea of agnosticism. 
But as we assume this permanence for scientific 
purposes, why, Mr. Whittaker asks, may we not 
assume it for metaphysical? If so, we shall get a 
step towards ontology ; but the difliculty at present 
is that speculation in several directions seems here 
equally possible. We may, for example, he suggests, 
take the line of the Leibnitzian monadology or the 
line of pure monadism ; the only hope of arrival at 
truth is to pursue our speculations in the hope that 
some of them may eventually be found untenable. 
Thus, by a gradual elimination, we may arrive in the 
end at the one and only tenable theory of things. 
We cannot dogmatise about noumena in the old pre- 
Kantian fashion ; but we may eventually get a self- 
consistent, though, of course, an unverifiable, theory 
of noumena which may be accepted in default of a 
better. 

This position on its negative side is further 
emphasised in the criticism of Professor Case’s 
“Physical Realism.” Its positive side seems indi- 
cated in the very striking and suggestive essay on 
Professor Clifford's famous theory of Mind-Stuff. 
Here is a theory which stands the familiar Scoto- 
Kantian criticism based on the alleged antithesis 
between feelings and relations (Mr, Whittaker shows 
in a closely-reasoned argument, which we cannot 
condense, that the theory justifiably postulates 
relations as implicit in the feelings to begin with), 
which seems to stand the metaphysical test of 
truth, viz. self-consistency, and which corresponds in 
a curious way with the first efforts of early Greek 
thought. »*But, as Mr. Whittaker indicates, this 
reversion is not an argument against it. Lyric 
poetry reverts in somewhat the same way, only it 
is the simplicity of abstraction against the simplicity 
of vagueness. So does some political theory: the 
idea of a society of purely self-determined yet 
harmonious individuals takes up the early doctrine 
of a state of Nature—indeed, of a Golden Age. A 
theory that stands criticism, that is self-consistent, 
and that possesses characteristics valid in other 
provinces of intellectual activity, may be considered 
as provisionally justified—at any rate as discussable. 

The sort of cyclic theory indicated in the last 
paragraph is a conspicuous feature of the political 
studies of the volume. The genesis of the State is 
a movement away from liberty, returning to a fuller 
liberty, and not at present precluding active Govern- 
mental interference. The history of civilisation, 
according to the short treatise which opens the 
volume, is cyclic, so far as the change from the 
Roman Empire to the Dark Ages is concerned. This 
eighteenth-century commonplace we confess we still 
doubt. It is worth reasserting because it stimulates 
criticism. It willalwayshaveattractions at first sight; 
we naturally tend to overvalue the culture and know- 
ledge of a conspicuous but relatively small class, and 
overlook the actual diffusion of high moral standards 
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and ethical ideals, the changes in organisation, the 
separation of powers, all of which processes are quite 
as real and of far wider import, but not so obvious. 
In short, with all due respect for the author's learn- 
ing, do not think he has sufficiently appreciated the 
Comtist position. 

We have noted one or two curious obiler dicta— 
the suggestion on the last page as to experimenting 
with drugs in the interest of psychology, which we 
trust will not be adopted ; and the suggestion that 
an animal may exist in which there is no residuum 
of free intelligence left because it has all got special- 
ised into instincts—a revival of the Cortesian doc- 
trine that animals are machines, which seems to us 
negatived by the fact that the environment being 
really very complex and in all cases gradually 
changing, any such animals must be killed out. But 
we must say a word on what we think is a misap- 
prehension of the luminous theory by which Wundt 
and others have explained so much in psychology. 
Mr. Whittaker treats their doctrine that thought is 
essentially apperception (reaction of a central power 
on the data of sense and memory) and that this ap- 
perception is a form of will, as if it treated all voli- 
tion as conditioned by practical ends. We do not 
think either that it involves that view or that he 
makes “ will,” in Wundt’s sense, go far back encugh. 
To say that the apperception doctrine ignores 
modern nominalism, which shows that thought 
originated with speech, provokes the reply, So much 
the worse for modern nominalism. What the theory 
means by will is response to stimulus, and that 
begins at a point in consciousness very far antecedent 
to the distinction of speculative and practical. The 
essence of the theory is that “apperception” is in- 
volved in the beginning of thought, even in per- 
ception, certainly in the formation of concepts. 

We should like to deal with Mr. Whittaker’s 
philosophy of s:thetics ; but we hope we have said 
enough to send readers to a very learned, varied, 
and interesting work. If only Mr. Whittaker 
would undertake some more connected exposition 
of his views he would do philosophy, and especially 
the philosophy of science in England, a _ real 
service. 


OWEN ROE ONEILL 
Owen Rog O'Nert. By J. F. Taylor. (New Trish 

Library.) London: T. Fisher Unwia; Dublin: Sealey, 

Bryers & Walker. 

Mr, TAYLOR, in thebrief Preface which he has written 
to this little work, expresses his astonishment—and 
well he may—that so illustrious a man of action as 
Owen RoeO Neillshould haveremained hithertoalmost 
unknown to his countrymenand to the world. That 
he won a great victory over General Monroe, who 
commanded a force of Scotch and English superior 
in numbers and immensely superior in equipment to 
his, most Irishmen knew; but who he was, what was 
his career, what the circumstances of the times, very 
few even of O'Neill's own countrymen had any 
clear notion of. That the “New Irish Library” 
should include the story of this famous Irishman, 
all classes and nationalities in these countries may 
be grateful; forit will tell them not only of one of the 
greatest of soldiers, but also of one of the noblest of 
men—chevalier sans peur et sans reproche. 

Eoghan Ruadh (or “ Owen Roe”) O'Neill—known 
to the Spaniards as Don Eugenio and Eugenio Rufo 
—was a nephew of the great Hugh O'Neill, being son 
of Hugh’s younger brother Art. He was born in 
Tyrone about the year 1582, in the days of Ulster's 
independence. In his youth he lived amidst the 
scenes of his famous uncle’s victories—perhaps wit- 
nessed some of them, if he did not actually lend a 
hand in the fighting. But shortly after the defeat 
at Kinsale in 1602, he left Ireland for Spain, where 
he embraced a military career. He was soon trans- 
ferred to the Spanish Netherlands, and rose rapidly 
to distinction. For forty years he lived abroad, 








gaining great experience in war, and proving himself 
a man of great capacity. His heroic and brilliant 
defence of Arras in 1610, with a force of only 1,500 
men, Irish and Spaniards, against the combined 
French armies led by three marshals—Meilleraye, 
Chatillon, and Da Chaulnes—won him European 
fame; and it is pleasant to read that when, after 
nearly two months’ siege, he at length in obedience 
to superior orders reluctantly agreed to surrender, 
he and his gallant little force received honourable 
terms, and—to quote Mr. Taylor—‘“ the superb army 
of the French king presented arms to their brave 
adversaries, and the courtly Meilleraye said to 
O'Neill: ‘Your bravery, Colonel O'Neill, has added 
to the lustre of our achievement. You surpassed us 
in all things save fortune!’” 

It was this scion of the old stock, this exparienced 
military captain, who was chosen to be the leader of 
the Irish in the war which began in i1611—nominally 
for King Charles against the Pariiamentarian forces, 
really for the recovery of their own plundered lands 
and the vindication of just rights. No concerted 
action, however, took place till the arrival of O'Neill 
in 1642. How from the most unpromising materials 
he trained and formed an army; how a Supreme 
Council was appointed for the government of the 
country, having its headquarters at Kilkenny; and 
how for seven years this Council and the National 
Parliament which it created ruled with varying 
fortune and success, are ail told with great spirit 
and much sound judgment by Mr. Taylor in this 
sketch of Owen Roe’s life. The chief military event 
in those seven years was, of course, O'Neill's great 
victory at Benburb in 1616. Here, on a hill over- 
looking the Blackwater—close to scenes where, fifty 
years before, his great uncle had gained two of his 
most famous victories—Owen O'Neill at length met 
the trained and veteran troops of General Monroe, 
and, though inferior in numbers and equipment and 
without artillery (whilst the British force had 
several pieces of cannon), inflicted on him a crushing 
and overwhelming defeat, in which over 3,000 of the 
enemy were slain, and less than 200 of the Irish. 

Brilliant as was this triumph, and though for a 
while it made O'Neill the idol of the Celtic Irish, its 
effects were not very enduring. The envy of rivals, 
the faint-heartedness of the Anglo-Irish Leinster 
lords, conflicting counsels on the part of the Con- 
federation—all tended tonullify O'Neill's bestefforts ; 
and three years after Benburb—when things looked 
already black enough, and the Irish were in most 
need of his wise counsel and strong arm—the brave 
Owen Roe was struck with his mortal illness and, on 
November 6th, 1649, died at Loch Nachtair Castle 
in Cavan. Cromwell had landed in Ireland a few 
months before, but O'Neill never met him. Had 
these two great captains crossed swords, the 
histories of two nations might possibly have been 
very different to this day. 

Mr. Taylor has done his work well. He has, no 
doubt, read widely and consulted many original 
sources of information, though, for the sake of his 
book, we think he might easily have been more 
explicit in his preface about his authorities—just to 
save the suspicion that he has got it “all out of his 
own head.” Carte’s “ Life of Ormond,” Rinuccini’s 
“Memoirs of the Nunziatura,” the journals and 
diaries of military commanders, were doubtless 
availed of ; but Father Meehan's “ Confederation 
of Kilkenny” and his “Irish Hierarchy in the 
XVII" Century” are works of real learning and 
research on that period, and might have been 
acknowledged. Many of Mr. Taylor's criticisms of 
the men and politics of those times are just and 
deserved. We agree with him that Kilkenny was 
an unfortunate and ill-judged choice for the seat of 
Government by the Irish Confederation—it was too 
far from Ulster, their chief source of strength, and 
was too much under the influence of Ormond and 
his dependents. Athlone would have been safer 
and more central, though it Iacked the status and 
prestige of an ancient cathedral city like Kilkenny. 
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If this be the author's first work—as we believe 
it is—he is to be heartily congratulated on his 
success. And English and Irish readers will thank 
also Sir Charles Gavan Duffy himself, the venerable 
editor-in-chief of the “ New Irish Library,” for in- 
cluding in his plan lives of such distinguished men 
of action a3 Patrick Sarsfield and Owen Roe O'Neill. 


RECENT POETRY AND VERSE, 
ATTILA, MY By Michael Field. London: Elkin 
Mathews. 
LONDON VISIONS. 
Mathews. 
PorEMsS OF THE Day ANbD YEAR, 
London: John Lane. 
LYRICAL POETRY FROM THE BIBLE. 
Rhys. London: J. M. Dent. 
Curistmas Poems. Selected by T. H. Darlow. 
Hodder & Stoughton. 


My Sea. By the Hon. Roden Noel. Londou: Elkin Mathews. 
LyriIcaL VERSE FROM ELIZABETH TO VICTORIA. Selected 

by Oswald Crawfurd, Loudon: Chapman & Hall. 
Verses. By J. A. Nicklin. Londen: David Nutt. 


Wirth Michael Field “ the play’s the thing!” and one 
is glad to find this strong writer once more in her 
legitimate domain of tragic drama. Her Honoria isless 
simple than the heroines of her earlier, stronger plays, 
and one hopes that Michael Field will beware of 
growing psychological. Honoria is more than a 
little bit of a hussy, but in this dramatic presenta- 
tion of how she broke bonds there are passages of 
grace and beauty, as well as passages of impetuous 
force. Honoria, when Eugenius has given her the 
roses, thinks, in a mood of tenderness— 


ATTILA! 


By Laurence Binyon. Elkin 


London : 
By Frederick Tennyson. 
Selected by Ernest 


London : 


“ Your roses 
Are sweet now as you offer them, how sweet ! 
Why, they are all I have. I never held them 
Loose in my hands like this: I touched them only 
When I was drinking, or in wreaths or crowns 
As the Augusta should. Bat I ean plack them, 
Can blow the stiff buds open if I choose, 
And crash them in my fingers. 


A young man’s gift. He gave them with his eyes 

As well as with his hands; their odour pierces: 

They shine with youth and water-drops and silver; 

Their flush goes through me. If there were no 
need 

To learn the secrets of my womanhood 

From matrons and from mothers; if this way 

The roses take to open to the sun 

And to enjoy were right!” 


Michael Field never lacks strenuous passion, and the 
play is passionate. It is full of the clash of forces 
and the sense of destiny at work; it is moving and 
urgent. The impetuosity carries the dramatist over 
many difliculties. Occasionally she does not perceive 
herself that the rush of feeling makes for comicality, 
as 
“Give me your hand, 

I do this for your sake, and damn your mother!” 


Mr. Binyon’s little book has natural magic. 
Opening at random we come on something swinging 
and rapturous— 


“Come, let us forth and wander the rich, the murmuring 
night. 
The sky-blue dusk of summer trembles above the street. 
Od either side uprising glimmer houses pale ; 
But me the turbulent babble and voice of crowds delight. 
For me the wheels make music, the mingled cries are 
sweet : 


Motion and laughter call: we hear, we will not fail.” 


Mr. Binyon often reminds one of Mr. Henley; 
there is the same exuberance and joy of living. In 
the poem called “The scape” there is an air heady 
and sweet as hawthorn scent in a night of May. 
Mr. Binyon loves his London, but it is an unsqualid 
London—a London of stars at midnight, and blue 
dusks golden with lamplight—and in nearly every 








poem a country breath comes straying. “ The 
Bathers” is a most beautiful poem. Human sym- 
pathy makes the poetry warm and strenuous, and 
Mr. Binyon is only once depressed: he is at Dept- 
ford, but his realisation of the squalor is beautiful, 
and not horrid. This new little book is full of fine 
and exquisite promise. 

Mr. Frederick Tennyson's work brings us back 
“the touch of a vanished hand.” How closely there 
may be brotherhood in mind among brothers in 
blood these poems show. They do not at all imitate 
Alfred, but it is Alfred’s point of view. The exquisite 
sense for the colour and music and fitness of words 
is a Tennysonian heritage. The one thing in which 
the lesser brother is unlike the greater is that he 
seldom leaves much to the imagination. There are 
none of those delicate, haunting lyrics which suggest 
more than they say, and in the making of which the 
late Laureate was past-master. Frederick Tennyson 
is most Tennysonian in his poems of Nature—“ The 
First of March,” “ Noon,” “ The Forest,” “ The Black- 
bird,” “The Holy Tide,” show Mr. Tennyson at his 
richest and sweetest. In his “ April" he says— 


“ Ofttimes I mark thee stepping through 
The mist, thy fair hair strung wth dew, 
Or by the great star of the dawn 
Come down by river, croft, and lawn ”— 


and in “The First of March” there are phrases and 
verses quite worthy of the author of “St. Agnes’ 
Eve "— 
“You cannot hear the waters for the wind; 
The brook that foams and falls and bubbles by 
Hath lost its voice, but ancient steeples sigh 
And belfries moan, and crazy ghosts confined 
In dark courts weep, and shake the shudderiog gates, 
And ery from poiuts of windy pinnacles, 
Howl thro’ the bars aud plain among the bells, 
And shriek and wail like voices of the fates.” 


Very few books contain so much essential poetry 
as this, which is quite worthy to stand by the elder 
Tennyson's side on our book-shelves, 

“Lyrical Poetry from the Bible” is a dainty 
volume, carrying out an excellent, unhackneyed 
idea. It will be remembered that this is the second 
volume, and while Mr. Rhys gave in his first volume 
the unequalled magnificences cf the Book of Job, the 
second volume has the luscious and passionate poetry 
of the Song of Solomon. This, and Isaiah, and 
Jeremiah, and Ezekiel, make up a living fount of 
the purest poetry. To read it is to go to one of the 
fountain-heads of the world’s poetry. Itis, perhaps, 
a little finicking to name poems and psalms in ecclesi- 
astical Latin, but a great many people will like the 
idea. Editor and publisher may be congratulated 
upon an exquisite book. 

“ Christmas Poems” is a tiny book, compiled by 
a man of taste. His selections are from Ben Jonson, 
Crashaw, Southwell, Henry Vaughan, Herbert, Wither, 
Herrick, Blake, and some moderns, among the latter 
Miss Rossetti, Dr. George MacDonald, Mrs. Meynell, 
Hawker of Morwenstow, and Coventry Patmore. All 
is not included that we would wish for, but there is 
little to wish away. The format of the booklet is 
not choice enough for its contents. 

The poetry of the Hon. Roden Noel has a mys- 
terious way of satisfying some lovers of poetry 
while remaining caviare to others. The present 
reviewer is one of the latter class. The temperament 
indicated in the poetry is of the most charming— 
loving, tender, and sympathetic; but there is little 
charm of presentation. Mr. Stanley Addleshaw, in 
his not particularly illuminative preface, speaks of 
“ the delicious ‘ Eros in May.’” I turn to the poem 
of so attractive a title. 


“ May-bloom foameth pink and white, 
Apple-bloom hath purple light, 
Butterflies have fairy flight, 

Leaves dally in their young delight. 


“ Golden-eups with burnished boat 
On billowy verdure lightly float 
In labyrinths under, dim, remote. 
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Daisy and speedwell blend their fine 
Trebles in the joy divine, 

While yellow-dotted bees hum over 
Honeyed purple of the clover. 

“Soft fertile gold fills every flower, 
Birds warble and pair in every bower ; 
We yield to life’s abounding power— 
Now or never, Love's full hour.” 


Pretty, yes; enchanting, no. The book will no doubt 
give great pleasure to Mr. Noel's admirers, but 
one cannot help feeling that perhaps the love and 
loyalty due to the personality of the man have had 
much to do with the somewhat disproportionate 
estimate in which his poetry is held. 

There have been so many good anthologies of 
late that one wonders if the ground is not covered ; 
otherwise Mr. Crawfurd’s collection contains a great 
number of beautiful things, in a cheap and pretty 
book. His plan of placing the poetry is cumbrous 
and not very sensible, and he has included many 
things which are not lyrics at all, such as odes and 
sonnets. He justifies his inclusion, or tries to justify, 
in his preface, but one is not persuaded that odes 
and sonnets, however musical, are lyrics. The 
possessor of this volume will have a great deal of 
the wealth of English poetry to delight him. The 
lover of poetry to-day has advantages denied to 
him before Mr. Palgrave’s “ Golden Treasury ” led 
the way for many anthologies. 

Mr. Nicklin has a considerable sense of the form, 
colour, and music of verse, and would probably 
produce some very pleasant poetry if the Muse did 
not come to him as a nightmare. It is a pity his 
accomplishment should be hindered by seeing only 
the horrible things of the world. His “ Romance” 
at Leeds suggests that Mr. Nicklin must have a 
curious sense of the romantic. However, he can 
write well, as— 

“The station-lights make pictures on the flood 
Of gold and amber ; iawards foam-bells stud, 
Backwater and eddy and the dripping bank, 
And flowing up the Channel, salt and dank, 
The night wind cools the fever in my blood.” 


FICTION. 


An Outcast OF THE ISLANDS. By Joseph Conrad, author of 
“ Almayer’s Folly.” London: T. Fisher Unwin. 

Tue Broom-Squirz. By S. Baring-Gould. 
Methuen & Co. 

Biack Sprrits anp Warts. A Book of Ghost Stories. By 
Ralph Adams Cram. London: Chatto & Windus. 


Mr. Conrap’s previous book, in which the real life 
of the Malay Peninsula was for the first time 
revealed through a work of fiction, raised such high 
expectations that some may possibly be disappointed 
with “ An Outcast of the Islands.” The scene of the 
new story is the same as that to which he introduced 
us before, and some of the old characters reappear. 
The tale is briefly that of a Dutch clerk in the 
employment of the house of Hudig & Company, at 
Macassar. This man, Willems by name, has married 
a Eurasian half-caste, and with her a numerous 
family of brothers, sisters, and cousins, whose 
obsequious attentions are grateful to his little soul. 
For Willems is possessed by a boundless ambition. 
He stands high in the favour of Mr. Hudig, his 
wealthy merchant employer, and he looks forward 
to the day when he shall stand higher still, and 
become a partner in the firm. Unluckily, there was 
a time when he allowed himself to anticipate the 
partnership, and to appropriate, chiefly for the 
benefit of his wife’s family, some of the funds of the 
firm. He has secretly repaid nearly the whole of 
the money thus appropriated, and is almost free 
from the terror of discovery, when he is found out, 
and dismissed in disgrace. Then his wife and her 
ill-favoured kindred turn upon him in scorn, and he 
finds himself an outcast indeed. His old friend, 
Captain Lingard—as delightful a character here as 
he was in “ Almayer's Folly "—takes pity upon him, 


London : 





and carries him away from the humiliations of 
Macassar to that mysterious river, of which he alone 
knows the secret, and places him under the pro- 
tection of Almayer himself. Then the devil gets 
into the outcast’s heart; first in the shape of a 
beautiful savage woman, and next in a shape more 
hideous—the temptation to secure wealth for him- 
self by betraying the secret of his friend and pre- 
server, Captain Lingard. Mr. Conrad has drawn a 
singularly powerful picture of the deterioration of 
the outcast, and he has set it in the midst of a scene 
as picturesque as it is novel. The fierce war of 
passion in which the untamed Malayan savages have 
so great an advantage over the debased Europeans 
is depicted with wonderful force and vigour. If we 
cannot say that “An Outcast of the Islands” is a 
revelation, it is only because the revelation was 
made when “ Almayer’s Folly’ was published. The 
present work is a notable and worthy successor to 
the other. 

Hardiy an hour away from London there may be 
seen one of the most beautiful and romantic spots in 
Great Britain. It is a spot where the wayfarer may 
enjoy a solitude that is hardly broken by so much 
as the passage of a chance traveller from sunrise to 
sunset. Heather-clad hills, sequestered valleys, and 
beautifal woods afford endless variety to the lover 
of the picturesque; whilst, if he cares to climb to 
one of the many jutting promontories that rise 
above him, he will be rewarded by the spectacle of 
& panorama which, in beauty and extent, has few 
equals. Hindhead is no longer, alas, a hidden 
paradise, and the solitude which still constitutes 
its greatest charm must, ere long, disappear. Mr. 
Baring-Gould, in “The Broom-Squire,” has woven 
the delightful and romantic place into a story of 
exceptional interest that seems to us to be better 
than anything he has written of late. As every- 
body knows, one of the features of Hindhead is 
“The Devil's Punchbowl,” and everybody who has 
wandered round the sides of that romantic chasm 
must remember the monument erected to the 
memory of the unfortunate sailor who was mur- 
dered there, on September 2ith, 1786, by three 
miserable tramps, whom he had encountered on his 
journey from London to Portsmouth. Mr. Baring- 
Gould has endowed the unknown sailor, whose 
identity was never revealed, with an infant daugh- 
ter, and this girl is the heroine of his present story. 
Adopted by the generous landlady of the wayside 
inn, where the sailor and his murderers had stopped 
to drink an hour before the barbarous crime, 
Mehetabel is brought up as a child of the house. 
No shadow crosses her path until Bideabout, one of 
the squatters living in the depths of the Panchbowl, 
resolves to make her his wife. The girl has no 
fancy for the mean and churlish broom-squire, as 
he is called from his occupation as a hawker of 
besoms. Her heart is given to Iver Verstage, the 
son of her benefactress, and the lad who had rescued 
her as a helpless infant on the night of her father’s 
murder. Mrs. Verstage loves the girl, but means 
Iver to mate with someone more nearly his equal 
in means and position. So Bideabout easily secures 
her assistance in forwarding his marriage with 
Mehetabel. It is the old story. The girl believes 
that the man she loves has no thought for her, and 
she is finally driven against her will into the arms 
of the man she dislikes. Then begins the real 
tragedy of her life; for Iver, seeing the beautiful 
creature the property of another, covets her for 
himself. The jealousy of the broom-squire is easily 
aroused, though its open expression is kept in check 
by his cupidity, which leads him to keep on good 
terms with Verstage. Still, there are quarrels daily 
between husband and wife, and matters, instead of 
improving when a baby is born, become worse. The 


sour, ill-conditioned miser who has won the beautiful 
girl finds that her child stands between him and a 
sum of money which he covets, and so he deliberately 
attempts to murder it. 
from her husband's house. 


Mehetabel saves the child, 


and flies The kind 
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neighbours, of course, declare that she has fled to Iver; 
and, when the broom-squire meets with a violent 
death, his wife is accused of having murdered him. 
How the story ends the reader must discover for 
himself. It is well worth reading, not only because 
of the beautiful scenery amid which it is laid, and 
which Mr. Baring-Gould describes so well, but because 
of those quaint touches by means of which this 
author redeems the saddest tale, and the acute 
observation which is always perceptible in his 
studies of character. 

For those who love ghost stories, “ Black Spirits 
and White” will furnish delectable reading. It is 
not a volume of the modern kind, founded upon the 
proceedings of the Psychical Research Society. It 
makes no pretence to mix up secondhand philosophy 
with an adulterated fiction, and the reader is left to 
account as best he can for the mysteries which form 
the staple of these entertaining tales. But the ghosts, 
if they thus belong to the old-fashioned order, are 
sufficiently vivid and terrifying to answer their 
purpose, and make the flesh of the reader creep. 
They introduce us to haunted rooms, in which Mr. 
Frederick Myers himself would be afraid to sleep, 
and to spectral valleys the mere description of which 
might raise the hair on the head of an ordinary 
mortal. They are written in good English, too, and 
with just that proper degree of attention to accuracy 
of detail which is needed to ensure acceptation for a 
story of the supernatural. In short, of its kind this 
is a very good book. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


THERE is a brief lull in the series of foreign scares 
which have successively astonished us during the 
last six months, and it is indicated by the contents 
of the Nineteenth Century. Only three of the 
articles have any discoverable connection with 
foreign politics. Professor Mahaffy'’s article on 
“International Jealousy” is admirable for those 
who have not read the weekly papers; but he gives 
some excellent advice to his countrymen as regards 
their attitude to foreigners. We are hated partly 
because we are not polite, partly because our 
wealth inspires jealousy ; but Professor Mahaffy 
thinks the feeling against us willdecrease. Germany 
will rise and so have less cause to be jealous; 
France will decline and cease to compete with 
us; Austria and Russia have their own business 
to think of; Greece and Italy, the most jealous 
peoples in the world, are on a different plane 
from us and so are not jealous of us. Meantime let 
us be more polite to our neighbours, never back 
down, and guard our tempers and our tongues. (It 
is fortunate this article is not in Cosmopolis.) Of 
the Egyptian articles on opposite sides, by Mr. Traill 
and Sir Wemyss Reid, we need not speak here, 
*“Consols at 110,” by Mr. S. F. Van Oas, points out 
the multitude of influences—notably, the temporary 
timidity of investors, and the system of invest- 
ment through the Post Office—to which the pheno- 
menon is due, and calls attention to the heavy 
loss at which the Post Office Savings Banks must 
be now worked. He suggests the permission of 
investment in selected municipal and colonial loans— 
which might be a factor in Imperial Federation. 
As to the repayment of debt, we are glad to see 
he is sound. Sir Herbert Stephen is emphatically 
of opinion that prisoners if called as witnesses are 
likely to be convicted, whether innocent or not. 
Mr. John Macdonell maintains that not only in in- 
decent trials, but in commercial cases, and especially 
in breach of promise suits, there is far too much 
publicity about legal proceedings. The Hon. George 
Peel's sketch of his illustrious grandfather will 
doubtless attract, as it will repay, the reader; so 
will the effective exposure of M. Notovitch’s alleged 
“Unknown Life of Christ” by the Chief Lama 
of Tibet—it is not often that even the Nineteenth 
Century gets a Chief Lama, even mediately—and two 








eminent Professors. Mr. W. L. Alden indicates, 
as has been indicated by an Italian correspondent 
in our columns, that the Italian Government may 
exclude the next Conclave from Rome. The fall of 
Signor Crispi, however, has rendered that less likely. 
Earl Cowper's “ Memoirs of the Duc de Persigny” 
(with an appreciation of the Second Empire) is 
another article calling for far more notice than 
we can give. Mr. Birrell incidentally prophesies 
a split in the English Church. But the most 
“repaying” article in the number is perhaps 
Mr. H. W. Paul's causerie—it is practically that— 
«& propos of Mr. Mackail's “ Latin Literature,” on “The 
Decay of Latin Quotation,” and many other things. 

The Fortnightly Review is specially happy this 
month in subjects and execution alike. Major 
Arthur Griffiths, fresh from a visit to Wady Halfa, 
writes on “Egypt and its Frontier,” reviews the 
possible reasons for the advance, and concludes that 
they must be sought “in the dark and devious pro- 
cesses of high diplomacy” and not in the military 
necessities of the country itself. But surely he is 
wrong, or at least misleading, in saying that “a 
forward movement was never contemplated at 
Cairo"? There has certainly been a forward party 
at Cairo for years; we do not yet know, but we 
suspect, that they have had a good deal to do with 
Italian megalomania. Major Griffiths, we notice, 
has a very high opinion of even the Egyptian 
fellaheen troops—still more so of the Soudanese 
in the Egyptian army, whose amusement when off 
duty it is to drill each other. It is an optimistic, 
though not a partisan article, and full of good 
points. But a still more attractive contribution is 
Olive Schreiner's “Stray Thoughts on South Africa” 
—the first of a series, planned some years ago, but in- 
termitted because certain English South African poli- 
ticians were then making too much of the Boers. The 
authoress deals very scientifically with the genesis 
of the Boer type—bred “in and in,” and therefore 
with all its peculiarities intensified, from ancestors 
most of whom had no ties at home (for the earliest 
Boer women were,sent out from Dutch orphan 
asylums, and the French immigrants were Huguenot 
refugees), and has a very valuable digression on the 
Boer language, “the Taal”—really a sort of scanty 
pigeon-Dutch, in which the Boer is “ encysted,” and so 
cut off from modern culture. Ouida (“The Awaken- 
ing of Italy”) triumphs over the fallen Crispi; Mr. 
Laird Clowes, writing on the Naval Estimates, 
makes some obviously good points as usual—notably 
as to the antiquated drill of Naval Reserve men ; and 
a “ Johannesburg Resident” gives a cool chronicle of 
that very “amateur revolution” in which he took a 
prominent part. Mr. Sydney Buxton’s “ Remini- 
scence” of Cardinal Manning and the Dock Strike 
is a pleasant offset to Mr. Parcell’s book. Mr. 
Cohen's sécond article on the New Judaism depicts 
the modern Jews as materialist, epicurean, and, 
though not now actively nationalist, becoming 
more so in order to keep up their new mission of 
“teaching the art of life,” ic. making things com- 
fortable all round. This strikes one as lacking 
analysis —a defect he charges against Gentile 
observers. Mrs. Lynn Linton contributes a piece 
of very decided padding; two other well-known 
ladies write good literary articles; and Mr. Edward 
Dicey urges the extension of British influence in 
Bulgaria—but, as our Constantinople correspondent 
has indicated, he is far too late. 

The Contemporary Review opens with an article 
by Dr. Dillon (“ The Quadruple Alliance”), attacking 
once more our short-sighted foreign policy, and 
pointing out the futility of relying on Germany and 
the detriment to our interests produced by the offence 
we have given to France by the Soudanadvance. Dr. 
Dillon would like an understanding with France and 
Russia, as would many Liberals; but our Govern- 
ment, for reasons still mysterious, has frustrated 
their hopes. Mr. W. B. Worsfold puts concisely 
the case against Boer independence. Mr. Hobson 
(“Is Poverty Diminishing ?”) shows that some of the 
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grounds for an optimistic answer are untenable—e g. 
the diminution of pauperism is due largely to the 
decline in out-relief; the fall in prices affects 
mainly wholesale prices and goods consumed by 
the well-to-do, and there is a set-off for the very 
poor in the increase in house-rent ; increasing town 
life is not adequately compensated for by improved 
sanitation ; and poverty, though on the whole slightly 
less, is far more acutely felt now than ever before. 
A very attractive article by Mr. H. A. Kennedy on 
the French-Canadian language indicates, what will 
be news to many readers, that it is rapidly giving 
way before English—especially, of course, in the 
United States: but in Canada too. We can but 
barely notice the stirring article on “Zeitun” by 
the editor of the Huntchakist organ, M. Nazarbek— 
a valuable sketch of the siege, and a vigorous 
defence of the revolutionists. And, passing some 
important articles, we must call attention to Mr. G. 
L. Bruce's effective, not to say triumphant, demon- 
stration that the school rate of London could not be 
less than it is. 

In the National Review Lord Farrer’s emphatic 
pronouncement in favour of staying in Egypt for 
the good of the Egyptians, and in particular of 
securing the construction of the reservoir at 
Assouan, deserves special notice. It is to be hoped 
our foreign critics will read and profit by it; but it 
is to be feared they will not. Captain Lugard's 
abstract of Slatin Pasha’s book is eminently read- 
able, but hardly calls for summary. Professor Sully 
(“The Humorous Aspect of Childhood”) perhaps 
rather overweights his good stories with disquisition 
and inference. And we may notice also the very 
elaborate statement by the Editor of the British 
case against Venezuela. 

The massive bulk of Cosmopolis must receive but 
a brief notice. “ Weir of Hermiston” reaches the 
point at which it was interrupted for ever: an 
authentic sketch of the intended close is promised 
for next month. So there will be no problem such 
as that left unsolved in the case of Dickens's “ Our 
Mutual Friend.” We like Vernon Lee’s “Old 
Lombard and Venetian Villas ’’—it gives us a vivid 
glimpse of North Italiansceneryand Anglo-Italian life 
—and we do not like the revival of the Olympic games, 
even though M. Gennadius write about it and Nausicaa 
patronise the lawn-tennis contest. Modern Greece 
is a country to knock about in with a knapsack 
and one or two non-Hellenic companions at most; 
and we suspect the “distinguished visitors and 
victors in the games,” who are to be personally 
conducted to the chief places of interest, will find 
each other very dull. The German articles strike us 
as more “actual” than usual, though Professor 
Brentano's on the “ Differences of Economists” is 
very professorial, and for Englishmen rather stale. 
But there is a capital article by a high authority 
on colour-photography, and an exaltation of Old 
Catholicism, In the political chronicles we may 
note Mr. Henry Norman’s emphatic approval of our 
advance into the Soudan. 

The New Review is excellently various. Mr. H. 
G. Wells’s fantastic fiction; Mr. Charles Whibley’s 
“The Real Pepys” (only that the subject is suitable 
rather for an ethical museum than for the general 
public); Mr. F. Anstey on the “ Fairchild Family,” 
the delight of many “serious” households three 
generations or so ago; and one of Mr. Kenneth 
Grahame’s studies of childhood, are notable items of 
the lighter kind. Of the more solid, “ Made in Ger- 
many (Textiles)” is the old story: our people are 
not smart enough, so Germans are beating them. 
Mr. Charles Leonard’s much-advertised “Case for 
the Uitlanders” is temperate as well as forcible, full 
of valuable detail—though, like most controversial- 
ists, he does not quite answer the case against his 
side, as to the influence of financiers in the revo- 
lution, for instance—and suggests a basis of settle- 
ment which is at last whittled down provisionally 
to “railway reform and free trade in South African 
products.” 





RAPHAEL. 


RapHaeEt : Hrs Lire, Works, anp Toes. By Eugine Mountz. Trans- 
lated by Walter Armstrong, B.A. Oxon. Illustrated. New edition, 
revised and corrected, London: Chapman & Hall, 


WE have but two objections to make against this interesting 
and valuable little book—first, against the inaccuracy of the line 
upon the title-page which declares that it is “ illustrated with 
one hundred and eight engravings,” whereas a large proportion 
of the illustrations are really facsimile reprodactions by “ pro- 
cess”; secondly, against the use of engravings at all if really good 
engravings could not be secured. 1t would have been much better 
to have had recourse to photography in the case—to choose two of 
the more importantinstances—of “ La Madonna Ansidei,”’ in which 
the engraver has quite altered the expre-sion on the face of St. 
John the Baptist; and in the case of ‘‘ The Vision of a Knight,” 
in which all the faces have been completely spoilt. The author's 
reference to the two figures of Virtue and Pleasure as being 
“marvellously beautiful” (possible, indeed, even with the 
original painting before him, only to a very reverent art critic) 
is made to look quite ridieulous in the light of this clumsy 
woodeut, In comparing, too, Raphael’s drawing of the ‘‘ Graces in 
the Cathedral Library at Siena ”—the first masterpiece of antique 
statuary given to the eyes of the young artist—with the original 
group, it would have been more helpful to have been able to 
refer to a ae in the one case as in the other; the 
pencil drawing of the original group which faces the process 
block of that of Raphael is indeed graceful and pretty, but 
one cannot trust to its accuracy—and accuracy for the purposes 
of such a comparison is indispensable. Having noted these 
defects, we should like to give at least as mach space to the 
many merits of the volume, both as regards the excellent choice 
of illustrations, and the interesting and informing nature of the 
text. We must restrict ourselves, however, to the above general 
testimony to its value. The translator has dono his work 
extremely well, and has added some useful notes, 








FIRST IMPRESSIONS.*® 


Mucu of the wisdom though little of the wit of Dr. Johnson is 
buried from the commoa view in his ponderous “ Lives of the 
Poets.” He solaced his old age in the preparation of those 
volumes, and in their strangely un°qaal pages his strength and 
his weakness both leap to light. Macaulay’s rhetoric was often 
mischievous, and it certainly led the crowd astray when it 
fastened on the personal eccentricities and foibles of Johnson, 
and curtly labelled and dismissed his literary style as “ system- 
atically vicious.” After all, Edmund Burke only expressed a half- 
truth when he asserted that Dr. Johnson was greater in Boswell’s 
pages than in hisown. Boswell himself, in spite of his egregious 
vanity, did not think so; his attitade to the last was rather that 
of the man who maintains that the half has not been told. Nor 
do we care, whilst wishful to psy duo homage to the ganius of 
interpretation, for complimeats to a biographer at the expanse of 
his hero. It is clear to everyone that Johnson's table-talk lingers 
in all its racy freshness and superb common-sense on our lips to- 
day by virtue of its indomitable vitality. His familiar sayings 
were quick with life, and though often petulant and wayward to 
the last degree, their appeal, even when they raffle our mood or 
offend our susceptibilities, is resistless, for ‘ their vivacity is of a 
kind which time seems powerless to despoil. It is possible to 
recognise all this and yet to be aware that amongst the neglected 
treasures of the Rambler and Idler not a little that is strong and 
beautiful in the criticism of life lies hidden. We welcome this 
new edition of the “ Lives of the Poets”’ because of the masculine 
sense, the mellow wisdom, the stately imagery which break 
through the formality of laboured phrase and artificial form. 
“ What sound and generous sense,” exclaims Mr. Millar in the 
brief introduction to this scholarly reprint, “informs his obser- 
vations on Dryden's conversion to Popery! What keen insight, 
what humane understanding animate lis comments on Addison's 
occasional propensity to the bottle! With what emsummate 
tact does he try to palliate, without attempting to conceal, the 
failings of Richard Savage! What dignity, what essential 
self-respect mark his animadversions on Swift's commerce with 
the great, or on the pettiness of Milton's biographers, who had 
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rather not mention that their hero was once a schoolmaster!” 
The prose of Johnson is that of a strong, self-confident student 
of men and morals; and its humour, though sometimes capricious 
and spiteful, is more often tender and magnanimous. His style 
was turgid and grandiloquent in earlier life, though such faults 
had lessened when the Ramiler appeared. The Jdler, which 
was written later, was brighter and less formal; whilst the 
“ Lives of the Poets,” which were written last, in loncliness and 
old age, reveal in their strength and felicity of direct statement 
qualities which were denied to his earlier and more ambitious 
years, The “ Lives of the Poets” is the work, as Mr. Leslie 
Stephen once remarked, that best reflects Johnson’s mind; and 
we share his view that intelligent readers who have once made 
its acquaintance will turn again and again to it, as to a familiar 
companion. This edition contains a fine photogravure repro- 
duction of the famous portrait by Sir Joshua Reynolds, and 
leaves little to desire in paper, print, and binding. 

We confess that at the first glance we felt somewhat 
repelled by Mr. Arthur Lynch's so-called ‘‘ Human Documents,” 
and on a more leisurely examination of the book that first 
impression is confirmed rather than dispelled. It is difficult to 
understand the mood of which these conceited and, for the most 
part, cynical “ character-sketches” is the expression. The 
volume consists of pen-and-ink portraits of fourteen people of 
more or less consequence in the modern world, and the jadg- 
ments which are pronounced are marked by the infallibility of 
youth. Mr. Lynch writes sometimes with caustie vigour, and 
occasionally with epigrammatie grace, but always with an eye to 
Rembrandtish effects, and with the ear of a very superior, not to 
say supercilious, person. The Prince of Wales, we are assured, 
is “exhausted at a glance”—and in that respect his Royal 
Highness resembles Mr. Lynch’s book. Mr. Chamberlain 
“ lacks fascination,” though scarcely, to the author of “ Human 
Documen's,” lacking modesty, Mr. Stead is “ fond of inviting 
comparisons between himself and St. Paul,” and his “ familiarity 
with the Deily is not excelled by that of the German Kaiser 
himself.” Mr. Herbert Spencer would be surprised to learn 
that he is the “third of the world’s thinkers,” and in this 
respect is entitled to call no man Master save Aristotle and 
Kant. John Burns, we are equally sure, will not recognise 
himself as the “ Mirabeau” of the British proletariat, though 
Rudyard Kipling will perhaps chuckle when he finds himself 
described as the reporter who made himself king. Mr. Balfour, 
we are assured, is a “ dilettante of culture,” and his “ polities 
must be regarded from the same standpoint.” Mr. Lynch’s 
book is fearfully and wonderfully made; it suggests knives and 
razors at every turn—it is so fall of cutting things. There is 
one sentence in its pages which we heartily endorse, and, as it is 
short, it shall be stated :—** Exaggeration in language is a sure 
mark of degeneracy in a nation.” What does it signify in an 
individual ? 

Searcely any newspaper in the country is more closely or 
more honourably associated with the best traditions of en- 
lightened and progressive journalism than the Daily News. 
Quite recently a special memorial number of the paper was 
published, together with a facsimile of the first number, which 
was issued during the short-lived editorial control of Charles 
Dickens. Widespread interest was aroused by the appearance 
of these interesting souvenirs, and Sir John Robinson and 
Mr. Justin MeCarthy have done well to expand so valuable and 
suggestive a chapter in the history of journalism into the 
dimensions and permanent shape of a volume. The mono- 
graph before us is much more than a reproduction of the 
narrative and reminiscences which rendered the copy of the 
Deily News which was published on the 2lst of January last 
attractive to everybody, irrespective of politics. Recollections 
which were crowded out of that memorial number now appear 
for the first time, and the picturesque narrative in which the 
fortunes and vicissi'udes of the paper are traced has been not 
merely carefully revised, but considerably angmented. The 
volume has for frontispiece a fine portrait of Charles Dickens, 
from a drawing made shortly after he slipped the uneasy collar 
of responsible journalism—* Tired to death and quite worn out,” 
as he told his friend and eventual biographer, John Forster. 
Other names of distinction connected with the paper, besides 
the two we have just named, are those of Senaie Jerrold, 
“Father Prout,” Harriet Martineau, Grenville Murray, W. J. 
Fox, E’mund Yates, Professor Minto, and, amongst many other 
well-known living men, Mr. Archibald Forbes, Sir Robert 
Giffen, Mr. William Black, Mr. Frank Hill, and Mr. Labon- 
chere. There are statements about all of them and a crowd of 
other people in this remarkably clear and authoritative record. 
The charm of the volume is enhanced by much gevial gossip 
and many portraits. 

Canon Moore Ede, in the Hulsean Lectures, discusses what 
he regards as the true “ Attitude of the Church to Some of the 
Social Problems of Town Life.” The Bishop of Durham, who 
contributes the preface to a slim volume which is packed with 
facts, as well as inspired by a broad and lofty moral outlook, 
claims—with justice—that the book does not contain the mere 
speculations of a theorist. All who know the North of England 
are aware that Canon Moore Ede has been for fifteen years 
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that he has taken his full share of municipal work as a Guardian 
of the poor, and that he is chairman of the Gateshead School 
Board. The confidence which his character and judgment have 
inspired amongst both masters and men has led on several 
oceasions to his being called to fill the honourable, but diffienlt, 
post of arbitrator in trade disputes. In these pages he makes it 
plain that, in bis judgment, it is not the office of the Church to 
propose any social programme, but rather to awaken the con- 
science of the community to unredressed grievances and erying 
evils, and to enforee those et-rnal principles which oaght to 
govern the relations of man with man in a civilisation which at ' 
least claims to be Christian. The volume bristles, nevertheless, 
with practical suggestions, and is written with a wise grasp of 


the yom argon “ayy which confront and imperil society. ; 


The book is marked by a happy union of lofty vision, manly 
courage, and frank common-sense. 

“Stories of the Far West” is the title of a gift-book which 
gives a series of pen-and-ink pictures of the conquest of the 
American wilderness in the old heroic days which are suggested 


by the names of Sir Walter Raleigh, Pocahontas, Miles Standish, : 


William Penn, and other men of like spirit who pushed farther 
afield when the North American continent was still a vast 
undiscovered country. 
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